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As soon as the Journal had been read, 

Mr. COLQUITT rose and said, that although 
in feeble health, he had come to the Senate that 
day in consequence of the publication of an article 
in the Daily Times, of this city, to which he de- 
sired to call the attention of the Senate. I have 
never at any time, here or elsewhere, (said Mr. C.) 
been disposed to take public notice of any news- 
yaper remarks commenting directly or indirectly on 
my conduct. Buta charge has been made here in 
a manner which renders it necessary, it seems to 
me, to take notice of it, for the editor speaks not 
conjecturally, but with positiveness, and makes a 
charge which, if true, places a majority of this Sen- 


ate, amongst whom, according to his assertion, I | 


am to be classed, in the character of traitors to 


their country, and turns the public eye to us as | 


such. I have only to remark, that the writer of 
this article, be he the editor of the paper or not, 
has no right to complain of me for harshness, when 


I say that every thought incorporated here could | 


never have been conceived but in a scoundrel’s 
heart—never could have been written by any but 
ascoundrel’s pen. I do not feel that he would re- 
gard me as doing him any injustice when I say, 
that the man capable of writing such an article 
could not have enshrined within his heart one sin- 
gle virtuous feeling without its being self-con- 
suming torture. There is not, in my conception, 
the slichtest foundation for one remark made here; 
and, so far as | am concerned, neither remotely or 
intimately does any reference to me or my actions 
savor of truth—not one word. Now, I know that 
it very often happens when you drag from the 
kennel these vile things, more attention is attracted 
to them than if they be allowed to remain in the 
obscurity of their own vileness. It may be his 
ohject to get notoriety. If he be, as it 1s said, a 
soldier of fortune, a travelling, marketable scrib- 
bler, brought here for the purpose of making mo- 
ney to feed his or other’s avarice, I think that he 
is likely to acquire that undying notoriety that is 
yeculiar to men in his own special line of business. 
tn one thing, at least, he has sueceeded—that is, in 


effectually disproving the assertion that he had been | 


brought here for the purpose of building up distin- 
guished Senators, with a view to their elevation to 
the Presidency. I think this article demonstrates 
clearly that such a thing cannot possibly be true. 
No man of sense uses such tools to work out his 
elevation. After such an article, praise from such 
a source would be damning censure. 

Mr. Coreuirt then read from an article in *“*The 
Times,’’ which commences as follows: 

“While the people of the United States, gratified 
‘with the fulfilment of their wishes in the passage 
‘of the resolutions of ‘ notice’ by the House, have 
‘for weeks reposed in perfect security, flattering 


‘themselves, in the midst of their various oceupa- | 


‘tions and pursuits of life, that the action of the 
‘lower branch would, in good time, be responded 
‘to favorably by the upper, a system of intrigue 


‘has been progressing in the seat of Government | 


‘between the two phases of Oregon opponents, 


‘which but few have been aware of, and which, if 
‘known to the people, would excite a tempest of | 
‘indignation and arouse public feeling to an in- | 


‘ a of excitement. 
«A 


“secret intrigues of a caucus, in which a perfect 


‘understanding was had between a few anti-Ore- | 
‘gon Democrats and the Whig portion of the Sen- | 
‘ate, with some Western members for an excep- | 
‘tion, to compel the Administration into a com- | 
* promise with Great Britain by defeating the House 


‘notice, as it came to the Senate, and substituting 


‘for it a conditional one, in which the responsibil- | 
he / of giving notice was to be conferred upon the | 

Pr esident, but with this discretionary power, bind- 
“ing him, by a specific clause, of further ‘ negotia- | 


_on,” which should result in the settlement of the 
: dispute by ‘compromise.’ In other and clearer 
; words, the understanding is, to pass the resolu- 

tions of Mr. Coreuirt, of Georgia, which are as 


* follows: 
30 


eliberate game has been played, through the | 
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** Resolved, That notice be given, in the terms of 
‘the treaty, for abroeatine the convention made 
‘hetween Great Britain and the United States on 
‘the twentieth of October, eighteen hundred and 
eighteen, and continued by the convention of 
eizhteen hundred and twenty-seven, immediately 
after the close of the present s¢ ssion of Congress 
unless the President, in his discretion, shall con- 
sider it expedient to defer it to a later period. 

‘Resolved, That it is earnestly desired that the 
long-standing controversy, respecting limits in the 
Oregon territory, be speedily settled by negotia- 
tion and compromise, in order to tranquillize the 
public mind, and to preserve the friendly relations 
of the two countries.”’ 

I bez leave to state that, at the time I addressed 
the Senate on this subject originally, f indicated my 
ourpose of offering an amendment to the resolution 
introduced by the Senator from Kentucky. I will 
now state that I consulted no member of the Senate 
or House; that there was no meeting, public or pri- 
vate; that the announcement of my intention was 
before the arrival of the vessel that brought the 
Queen’s speech, and the remarks made by her Min- 
ister in the British Parliament. The object that I 
had in view it is not necessary now to state. Be- 
fore the debate is through, when other gentlemen 
shall have assigned their motives for their course ef 
action, if my health permits, I will assign fully and 
honestly the motives that induced me to offer the 
resolution. Every Senator will bear me out in this, 
that I consulted none as to my course—asked no 
advice as to the propriety or impropriety of offering 
that resolution. The writer of the article talks 
about its being the result of the determination of a 
secret caucus, held at the British Minister’s own 
table, with every loop-hole concealed, and a guard 
around the house. Well, the public must, at all 
events, give this writer some credit for his ingenu- 
ity in finding out the proceedings of that meeting. 
He is clearly an inventive genius, and a bold one. 
The public may, however, be guided somewhat in 
determining upon the compensation to be rendered 
to this genius on the score of his conscience, when 
I inform them that I never met the British Minis- 
ter either at his house or anywhere else; that I 
never dined with him; never visited him; have no 
acquaintance with him; never have had at any time 
since he has been resident in the city of Washing- 
ton. If he has given any public dinner during 
the winter, [ have no knowledze of it. The writer 
says: 

‘This substitute for the resolutions of the House, 
which, while they instructed the President to rive 
the notice, without specifying the time in which 
he should act, but which action was intended to 
be without delay, and at the same time while ad- 
mitting the question to further negotiation, em- 
phatically, by the circumstances of their adop- 
‘tion, forbade compromise, and instructed the Ad- 
‘ministration against it; this substitute, we say, 
‘ was the bantling of a secret intrigue; was to be 
‘ passed through the Senate with as little delay as 
‘could be avoided; and with the speed of locomo- 
‘tives and British steamers, was to be despatched 
‘to the Lords and Commons of England, as an 
‘earnest of the pacific policy of the people of the 
‘ United States, and their avowed intention, by the 
‘use of the ‘compromise’ phrase, to concede to 
‘the British Power a portion of territory which 
‘the American Executive had proclaimed to the 


‘ 
‘ 


‘ 


‘ 


‘ 


‘ 


‘ 


‘ world was ours by a title ‘clear and unquestion- 


‘able,’ and to which the mover of the substitute 
‘himself had said the claim of the United States 
‘ was the strongest.”’ 

I do not intend to comment on the first part of 
this extract, except simply to express my surprise 
that such a writer could ever tell any truth before 
getting through a sentence. A great many men I 
dare say did not consider—do not conceive now— 
that the resolution gave instructions to the Presi- 
dent that he should not compromise; but I will not, 
as I have said, comment on that at present. ‘ The 
bantling of a secret intrigue.” I have already sta- 
ted, that without any conference with any human 


being, I indicated my purpose, and would have | 


offered my resolution on the day I made my speech, 
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but before I made it, I spoke to the Senator from 
Kentucky, and gave him a rough outline of what I 
intended to offer. IL handed it to him, and not 
knowing whether it was acce) 
I did not offer it. 
trigue.’’ 


ptable to him or not, 
“'The bantling of a secret in 
The only caucus | attended was one sub- 
sequently held; with the view, as I supposed, to 
agree upon a proposition by which the objections 
of some at least might be obviated. Since that 
time, | have been too unwell to attend even the 
Senate. ‘The writer continues: “It was to be pass- 
ed throuch the Senate with as little delav as pos- 
sible,” &e. Every word untrue. There was no 
such understanding, and that every Senator knows. 
If there had been an understandine | 
been a secret Intrigue 
out by the 


if there 
, and the bantline wa 

' British steam r, wouldn't we Ve 
known each other better? Wouldn't the Senator 
from Kentucky have been prepared to accept my 
resolution without delay? Wouldn’t it have been 
acted on atonce? When the Senator from Hlinois 
{Mr. Breese} asked to have it laid over till the 
following Monday, did [ not yield atonee? Some 
of us, according to this writer, did not understand 
the bargain. I| repeat, that if the writer of this 
article seeks notoriety, he is certainly entitled to 
infamous notoriety in an eminent dezree, and all 
who see this article, and couple his name with it, 
will know that he does not deserve the favor of an 
honest man. He says further: 

‘* Since then a more complete understanding has 
‘been effected. Caucus meetings have been held; 
the principle of action laid down; votes counted, and 
the success cf the resolutions, in anticipation of 
final action, confidently counted on. But whatis 
more astonishing, and showing how false-hearted 
some of our American Senatorsare, while seeming 
ly contending for the interests of their country and 
the welfare of its people—how traitorous they dare 
be in secret collusions with our hereditary enemy 
—all these intrigues to foree the Administration 
into compromise—all these plots to abandon our 
native soil—these bargains to dis rrace the Amer- 
ican nation, and of their substance fill the maw of 
the rapacious British lion, were canvassed and ar- 
ranged at the British Minister’s own table, within 
the lapse of a few days, where a meeting for this 
specific and expre s purpose was had, attended by 
all the loyal advocates of the British claim who are 
comprised in the Whig ranks of the Senate, with, 
as we Said above, afew exceptions from the West, 
of men who could not in their hearts become the 
6 plotters of treason against their country.” 

All false. I merely repeat that I never attended 
any caucus but one; that was at the request of the 
Senator from Indiana, [Mr. Hannecan.] If there 
were any others, | had no intimation of them. I 
have made these remarks—so far as I am concern- 
ed—on this article, too infamous almost to be read 
any where. The whole conception of the article 
could never have entered into the mind of any man 
with a particle of patriotism, or the smallest rem- 
nant of virtue. He says: ‘*On this occasion, dis- 

graceful to the name Republican, which one party 

to this dinner-table compact assume, the whole 
strength of the compromise parly was counted avul 
ascertained; their firmness in the crisis was pledg- 
ed for, and Minister Pakenham, the representative 
of the British Government, put in possession of 
all ‘Her Majesty’s’ party strength within the walls of 
‘the American Senate! Can the American people 
‘be made to realize this most infamous fact?”’ 
Could any honest American citizen throughout the 
land have believed that any man could get into the 
editorial chair in the city of Washington, connect- 
ed with any paper of the least respectability, who 
would be capable of giving such a barefaced false- 
hood to the world! Is there a man, woman, or 
child, living East, West, North, or South, whose 
mind could possibly have conceived that there 
could have been found a man so destitute of pa- 
triotism, religion, morality, virtue, and truth, as he 
who penned thisarticle? Mr. C. quoted as follows: 

‘‘We know that, situated as they are, far be- 
‘yond the pestilence of this political atmosphere, 
‘and ignorant of the utter bankruptcy in patriot- 
‘ism of some of their Representatives, they are 
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‘slow to believe that American Senators can be 
‘found so thoroughly lost to duty, to country, and 
‘to self, as to enlist as the partisans of a foreign 
‘enemy, in its diversified intrigues and corruptions 
‘against their own Government.”’ 

He speaks about the corrupt political atmosphere 
here. It is certain his presence does not add to 
its purity. ‘The author goes on: 

‘* We know that in some quarters we shall sub- 
‘ject ourselves to denunciation for this indignant 
ex] but that denunciation will be most im- 
‘ potent compared with the avalanche of scorn and 
‘contumely that will fall upon the recreant Sena- 
‘tors who perpetrate this dishonor of their coun- 

try.’’ 

‘In some quarters!” Yes, he may well antici- 
his fate. He will be denounced by every 
honest man in the world, 


~OSuUres 


parte 
There is not a man in 
no matter what may be his opinions in 
regard to this question of Oregon, but must and 
from his soul condemn such a libel on this 


the Senate, 


doe 8 
body. 

I do not know how the Senate will vote on the 
amendment T have proposed; and I said at the 
time | introduced it that, provided the notice was 
viven, | did nol particularly eure in what form it 
should be done. But now, I the form 
seems to me of somewhat more importance. If I 
may judge from the views and opinions which 
have been expressed, 1 am inclined to think that 
two-thirds of the Democratic Senators on this floor 
will show by their votes that they are in favor of 
au compromi se short of the line of 54° 40’. 

{Mr. Hannecan here expressed dissent. ] 

Certainly over half will do so. The gentleman 
from Indiana shakes his head; but I tell him again 
that a majority of this body are in favor of a com- 
promise. | The eventleman still shakes his head 
in token of his utter incredulity. Very well, sir; 
we shall see. And the Senator may rely on it 
that when we come to voting, the fact will turn out 
The writer voes on to say: 

** Devoted to the principles and measures of this 
*‘ Administration, we can do no less than warn the 
‘friends who elevated it to power, and who now 
* repose not only hope but confidence in its strength 
the great ends of its election, 
‘arainst the imminent dangers that now surround 
‘and spec dily threaten to ineulf it.”’ 

I suppose, of course, that after this the Admin- 
istration will need no premonitory word from me. 


confess 


to be so. 


*to consummate 


Because we differ among ourselves as to what it 
will be best to do, this writer says: 

‘We say to the Democracy of the States, your 
Administration is at this moment in greater per- 
il than ever before. This is the crisis of its fate. 
If this combination between the Brilish Minister, 
as one party, and a few recreant Democratic Sen- 
ators, joined with a majority of the Whig Sen- 
ators, succeeds in its settled plot, the .ddminis- 
tration will be driven from its mission, its policy 
will be defeated, its strength prostrated, confusion 
will reign triumphant, President Polk will be left 
without aparty,and British rapacity will feed upon 
American treache ry. Let the Democracy look 
well, then, to the evil days that are upon them, 
and to the evil end that is impending.” 

Now, I would barely inquire whether this editor 
has any privilege on the floor of this body? Has 
he a representative here? If he has, | say that 
language like this is such that the scoundrel should 
no longer be permitted to remain within these 
walls, gut the President need not be alarmed—he 
will find himself sustained in adopting a moderate 
but just course, effectually sustained by a majority 
he re, 

Thearticle closes by the emphatic warning, Look 
to the Senate!’? Sir, I believe the people of this 
country have long been accustomed to look to this 
hody; they expect from us not only prudence and 
ability, but they give us credit for patriotic inten- 
tions. No matter what may be our differences of 
opinion as to the particular measures which it may 
be proper to adopt, the people still look with confi- 
dence to the action of this body, because they trust 
the patriotism of our intentions. I therefore, for 
one, can have no objections that the people should 
be exhorted to ** Look to the Senate.”’ 

And now,as to this whole article: for what pur- 
pose it has been written and published I leave for 
the editor in any future publication of his to tell 
out. One object in view, and, as I take it, the 
principal object, has been notoriety—of how envia- 
ble a character I will not say. Another end aimed 
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at may have been the driving back into the ranks 


_ of recreant Democratic Senators, by coupling them 


with the British Minister in the foul and false 
charge here made. Another purpose may have 
been to give a significant caution to the Executive; 
and last, though not least, to aid a majority in Con- 
cress in driving the President into that which this 
writer considers as his **mission.”? I have done 
with the article and with its author; I have done 
with him from this time out: no matter what he 
may say or write. I know that there is no such 
thing as reaching the heart or conscience of such a 
man. To correct either I have not the remotest 
hope; the attempt will prove utterly in vain; for 
no living man could sit deliberately — to write 
such a tissue of falsehood as this who had one sin- 
gle particle of conscience left within him; at least, 
if he has, it has never come out. The editor or the 
writer (and I suppose the editor, if he does not give 
up the writer, is himself responsible for the article) 
is entitled to all the notoriety which he will obtain. 
His name, or at least his production, will be well 
known from one end of this Union to the other; 
and if these remarks of mine shall go before the 
country, he shall be known throughout the land as 
a man branded in the forehead as a libeller of the 
Senate; as having written an article, every para- 
rraph, and line, and word of which (save the reso- 
lution which he quotes) is utterly false, and the 
writer of it a LIAR. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN here rose and said: I did 
not intend to have said a word on this subject, but 
in consequence of the reference made to me by the 
Senator from Georgia, I feel constrained to make 
a remark or two. Long before any of this imputed 
corruption, intrigue, and conspiracy, and treache- 
ry, was supposed to have taken place, that gentle- 
man had a conversation with me at a much earlier 
period respecting some modification of the resolu- 
tion before the Senate, which he wished to make 
acceptable to me; and, finally, | think I may say 
weeks before his resolution was offered in the Sen- 
ate, he placed the substance of it in writing in my 
hands for more mature consideration. So it is 
perfectly evident, as he has stated, so far as my 
testimony availed, long, long ago he contemplated 
the movement which he subsequently made. I did 
not intend to have said a word on this subject more 
than this, and should have been content if this mat- 


GLOBE. 


{| 
| not to make any of these remarks, but sim} 


ter had been allowed to pass entirely unnoticed by , 


the Senator. Yet I confess I had some little doubts 
whether it was not due to the public that some- 
thing should be said upon the subject, and whether 
honest people at a distance could possibly imagine 
that any one here witnessing the proceedings of 
the Senate, and, as might be supposed, to some 
extent, personally acquainted with its members, 


could publish without more foundation—without | 


some foundation—such a gross aspersion. I did 
doubt that x rhaps we rely too confidently upon 
that just estimate which IT think the people ought 


to form, and which T flatter myself they do form, | 


of the Senate. Still, in common with the Senator, 


and every other member of the body, I felt that | 


there might be some little humiliation in the neces- 
sity of making such a notice. 
ject has been noticed, and the article denounced as 
entirely groundless; now that we have been brought 
up to this subject, it seems to me that the public 
ought to be assured that there is no earthly ground 
or warrant for the imputations cast upon this body. 
Sir, I have been for a long time connected with 
this honored hody. I almost would rezret to be 
obliged to say how long. I have participated in 
its controversies, shared in its courtesies. 
heen, as of course all are, personally acquainted 
with every man here for the last twelve years, and 
many who were here before. A body, so far as 
relates to patriotism, devotion to country, of repu- 


Now that the sub- | 


] States, and each branch of it, to repel the imput 
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° ° a- 
tion. There is not, so far as I know, the slightes; 
plausibility for the imputation upon individual 


| members of this body, or the body itself. [ pose 


ly to 
| confirm—so far as reference was made to me—the 


| statement of the honorable Senator from Georvia. 
Mr. ALLEN moved that the petition of the 
| Wyandotte tribe of Indians, presented by hj», a 
| few days since, and laid upon the table, be reg " 
red to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. SPEIGHT presented resolutions passed by 
the Legislature of the State of Mississippi, 
ing a grant of certain inundated public lands jn 
| that State, to defray the expense of reclaimine 
| them, and that the board of police of Adams coy). 
ys in said State, may be authorized to make such 
disposition of the sixteenth section, or school lands 

of that county, as will best promote the object of 
the appropriation; which were laid on the tal 
| and ordered to be printed. 
Mr. BREESE presented the memorial of dele- 
gates from the northern counties of Illinois, pray- 
| ing that the right of way over the public lands may 
be given to the Galena and Chicago Union raji- 
| road; which was referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

Mr. EVANS presented the memorial of Samuel 
R. Reed, a soldier in the late war with Great Brit- 
ain, asking a pension; which was referred to ty 
Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. CHALMERS presented the memorial of 
| the Legislature of the State of Mississippi, praying 
| a grant of inundated lands to defray the expense 
of reclaiming them; which was referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands, and ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. C. also presented a resolution passed by the 
same body, in favor of a grant of land for the im- 
provement of Pearl river; which was referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands; as also was a similar 
resolution presented by Mr. Speicur. 

Mr. C. also presented a memorial of the Levis- 
lature of the State of Mississippi, praying the re- 
moval of obstructions in the communication bhe- 
tween the Mississippi river and the Gulf of Mex- 
ico; which was rejerred to the same committee, 
and ordered to be printed. 

Also, a memorial of the same body, praying a 
reduction of the price of the public lands in that 
State; which was referred to he same committee, 
and ordered to be printed. 

Also, a memorial of the same body, praying a 
grant of public lands, for improving the navigation 
of the Homochitto river, in the State of Missis- 
sippi; which was referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands, and ordered to be printed. 

[A message in writing was received from the 
President of the United States.] . 

Mr. HUNTINGTON presented the memorial 
of Menemon Sanford, praying compensation for 
certain mail service; which was referred to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. _ 

Mr. ARCHER presented three memorials of citi- 
zens of Pennsylvania, praying a reform of the nat- 
uralization laws; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. ; 

Also, a memorial upon the same subject, from 


pray- 


le 
ue, 


| aconvention of citizens assembled at Harrisburg, 


I have | 


tation more perfectly unsullied, never graced, in | 


my 7 the political institutions of any coun- 
try. Sir, I feel that the Senate of the United States 
has earned a reputation, a confidence with the peo- 
ple of this country, not to be sullied, not easy to 
be shaken. So far as my judgment goes, it is a 
confidence well founded, entirely merited, and de- 
served by this honorable body; and if there be a 
possibility, the remotest possibility, that such an 
imputation and slander as this, coming from any 
quarter, shall.cast the slightest blemish on that 
reputation, we owe it not so much to ourselves— 
each one can stand up for his own reputation—as 
we do the public whose great interests are connect- 
ed with a confidence in the Congress of the United 





Pennsylvania; which was referred to the saie 
committee. ie 
Mr. DIX presented two petitions of citizens of 
Niagara county, one from citizens of Monroe coun- 
ty, and one from citizens of Seneca couaty, New 
York, praying the abrogation of certain treaties 
made with the Seneca Indians; which were reter- 
red to the Committee on Indian Affairs. cae 
Mr. R. JOHNSON presented the memorial of 
mechanics and laborers in the navy-yard at Wash- 
ington, praying remuneration for losses sustained 
by them in consequence of being thrown out of 
employment by the sudden suspension of the works 
in 1843; which was referred to the Commitice on 
Naval Affairs. 
Mr. DIX presented the petition of the a 
authorities of the city of Rochester, New ork, 
raying the construction of fortifications at the 
mouth of the Genesee river; which was referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. a y 
Mr. D. also presented the petition of citizens ol 
Oswego county, New York, praying an appropri 
tion for the improvement of the navigation of the 
Sheboygan river, near Lake Michigan; which was 
' referred to the Committee on Commerce. s 








it 

Mr. D. also presented the petition of the assignee || depending in the courts of the United States,’’ ap- 
of Taylor, Little, & Co., importing merchants of || proved 20th of February, 1812, to inquire into all 
New York, praying the payment of interest on an | offences against the United States committed in 
amount of duties illegally exacted of them by the || dock-yards, arsenals, and other places under the 
collector of that port; which was referred to the i| exclusive jurisdiction of the United States; and to 
Committee on Foreign Relations. || exercise in relation thereto all the powers in com- 

Mr. D. further presented the memorial of S. D. |) mitting or binding over of an offender, that a 
Dakin and others, praying that the Secretary ofthe | judge of any court of the United States or justice 
Navy may be directed by law to contract with them | of the peace may, by law, exercise in relation to 
for the construction of a sectional dry-dock at the || such offences. 


several naval stations, agreeably toa plan proposed || Mr, NILES submitted the following resolution: 
by them; which was referred to the Committee on | Resolved, ‘That the Sergeant-at-Arms be author- 


Naval Affairs. - : '| ized to employ an additional laborer for the re- 

Mr. DICKINSON presented the memorial of || mainder of this session, if, in the opinion of the 
George G. Glazier and others, praying a reorgan- || Committee on Contingent Expenses, it shall be 
ization of the navy; which was referred to the || found necessary; and that he be paid the usual al- 
Committee on the Judiciary. lowance for similar services. 

Mr. WESTCOTT presented a memorial of citi- | Mr. BREESE ‘ sa 

ae : : ree Mr. BREESE moved that the resolution be re- 

gens of Florida, in relation to the cultivation of lick aie i aeieetlinnls oth Kaiba. Parmemaiain 
tropical plants; which was referred to the Commit- iia enti dane qameidl te - ee 
tee on Agriculture, and ordered to be printed. 1] ; wes iN 3 : 

Mr. NILES presented the petition of importers Mr. ARCHER submitted the following resolu- | 
and dealers in steel, of Bristol, Pennsylvania, pray- D. : ; ae 
ing that steel may be admitted free of duty; which || Resolved, That the Committee on the choad 
was referred to the Committee on Finance. || be instructed to inquire whether any and what al- 

Mr. CASS presented the petition of the legal |, terations are necessary in the law regulating the 
representatives of John Anderson, deceased, pray- || Compensation of the clerks of the district and cir- 
ing compensation for the destruction of his property || Cuit courts of the United States, and limiting the 
by the enemy in 1812; which was referred to the || amount of the same, and that they report by bill 
Committee of Claims. or otherwise. 

Mr. CORWIN presented the resolutions of the | Mr. JOHN M. CLAYTON, from the Commit- 
Legislature of Ohio in favor of the construction of || tee of Claims, reported a bill for the relief of John 
a canal around the falls of the Ohio river; which || Jones; which was read, and the accompanying re- 
were ordered to be printed. | port was ordered to be printed, 

Mr. C. also presented the memorial of Nathaniel || Mr. ASHLEY, from the Committee on the Ju- 
Wright, of Cincinnati, praying the payment of a | diciary, to whom was referred the bill from the 
treasury note, purchased by om without knowledge | House of Representatives to regulate writs of error 
of its having been fraudently obtained after can- || and appeals from the district court of the United 
cellation; which was referred to the Committee of || States for the middie district of Alabama, reported 
Claims. || it without amendment. 

Mr. BARROW presented the petition of Alex- | Mr. A. also, from the same committee, reported 
ander D. Peck, praying the confirmation of his title || the bill to change the time of holding the Federal 
to a tract of eal: which was referred to the Com- || courts in North Carolina, without amendment. 
mittee on Private Land Claims. Mr. A. also, from the same committee, asked 

Mr. BAGBY presented a resolution passed by || that said committee be discharged from the further 
the Legislature of Alabama, in favor of the estab- || consideration of the memorial of Franklin Whit- 
lishment of a post-route from the State line post || ney, and that the same be referred to the Commit- 
office to Clayton, and a mail-route from Jackson- || tee on Patents; which was agreed to. ’ 
ville to Ashville, in said State; which was referred | Also, that said committee be discharged from 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, || the further consideration of the memorial of the 
and ordered to be — heirs of Daniel D. Tompkins, and that the same 

Also a memorial of the above body, praying a || be referred to the Committee of Claims; which 
reduction of the price of the unsold public lands in | was agreed to. 
the State of Alabama; which was referred to the || Mr. A. also, from the same committee, reported 
Committee on Public Lands, and ordered to be || a bill for the relief of Richard S. Coxe; which was 
printed. read, and the accompanying report was ordered to 

Mr. LEWIS presented a memorial of the Legis- || be printed. 
lature of Alabama, praying that the reserved lands Also, a joint resolution for the relief of Charles 
in the St. Stephen’s land district, in that State, be || J. Sibbald; which was read, and passed to the sec- 
offered for sale; which was referred to the Commit- | ond reading. The accompanying report was or- 


} 


tee on Public Lands. | dered to be printed. 

Also a memorial of the same body, praying an | Mr. A. also, from the same committee, reported 
extension of the right of pre-emption to certain set- || a bill for the relief of Harriet L. Catching; which 
tlers on the public lands in that State; which was || was read, and the accompanying report was or- 
referred to the Committee on Public Lands, and or- dered to be printed. 
dered to be printed, || Mr. DICKINSON, from the Committee of 

Also a memorial of the same body, praying the || Claims, reported a bill for the relief of Asa An- 
establishment of a national armory at Tisteitnen. || drews; which was read, and passed to a second 
in that State; which was referred to the Committee || reading. The accompanying report was ordered 
on ee Affairs. || to be printed. x 

Mr. ASHLEY presented the memorial of Mar- || Mr. ATCHISON, from the Committee on In- 
garet C, Brown, widow of Thomas Murray, Jr., || dian Affairs, reported a bill to authorize the trans- 
(leceased, praying compensation for the services || mission of goods, wares, and merchandise, through 


of her deceased husband, as clerk to a delegation || the Indian territories; which was read, and passed || 


| 


of Cherokee Indians, while negotiating a treaty || to the second reading. 
with the United States; which was referred to the || Mr. ATCHISON, from the Committee on Pen- 


Committee on Indian Affairs. ; | sions, reported a bill for the relief of Geo. Went- 
Mr. WESTCOTT submitted the following res- |) ling; which was read, and passed to a second read- 
olution, which was agreed to: ing. 


Resolved, That the Committee on Public Lands ‘Mr. FAIRFIELD, from the Committee on Na- 


be instructed to inquire into the expediency of di- || val Affairs, submitted adverse reports upon the pe- 

recding by law the survey, and offer for sale as || titions of Carey H. Seely and Mary D. Wade; 

Soon as practicable, of the public lands on the || which reports were ordered to be printed. 

Atlantic and Gulf coasts of the peninsula of Flor- Mr. F., also, from the same committee, reported 

ida, and the islands and keys of said State below || a bill for the relief of Thomas Brownell; which was 

26° 30’ of north latitude, and of making a special || read, and the accompanying report was ordered to 

“poopeiation for such surveys. | be printed. 

_ Mr. PHELPS submitted the following resolu- 

tion; which was eed to: ; diciary, reported back, without amendment, the 
Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary || joint resolution to provide for the better preser- 

'¢ Instructed to inquire into the expediency of au- 

thorizing the commissioners appointed by virtue || gress. 

of the act entitled ‘* An act for the more conve- || Mr. YULEE, from the Committee on Private 

nent taking of testimony and bail in civil cases | Land Claims, reported back, without amendment, 








tion; which was agreed to: i] 


Mr. BREESE, from the Committee on the Ju- | 


| vation of petitions and other documents of Con- | 


ae 


the bill to provide for the confirmation of certain 
settlement claims in the St. Helena land district, 
Louisiana; which report and the accompanying 
papers, were ordered to be printed. 

Mr. H. JOHNSON, from the Committee on 
Private Land Claims, reported back, with an 
amendment, the bill to amend the act approved 
June 17, 1844, entitled “ An act to provide for the 
adjustment of land claims within the States of Mis- 
sourl, Arkansas, and Louisiana, and in those parts 
of the States of Mississippi and Alabama south of 
the 31st degree of north latitude, and betwees: the 
Mississippi and Perdido rivers.” 

The PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
exhibiting the quantity of vacant pubiie land on 
each side of the Pearl river, within five miles of the 
same; which was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. R. JOHNSON moved that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the special order of the 
day; which motion was agreed to, 


SPECIAL ORDER—OREGON, ETC. 


The Senate then proceeded to the consideration 
of the special order, being the Joint Resolution of 
the Committee on loreign Relations, proposing to 
rive notice to Great Britain of the intention of this 
Government to annul the treaty for the joint eceu- 
pation of the Oregon territory, and the Resolutions 
of Messrs. Hannecan, CaLtnoun, CrittTeEnDEN, 
and Corgvirt, having relation to the same subject. 

Mr. EVANS, who was entitled to the floor on 
this question, rose and said that the resolution now 
under consideration, and which had engaged the 
attention of the Senate for many days past, pro- 
posed to authorize the President of the United 
States to give notice to Great Britain that the con- 
vention made in 1818, and renewed and indefinite- 
ly extended in 1827, respectir:; the claims of the 
two nations to territory on the northwest coast, 
should be annulled after the expiration of twelve 
months. This is a step (said Mr. 2.) which is 
agreed on all hands to be of a very decided cast. 
The Senator from New York who first addressed 
us on this subject, [Mr. Dix,] as well as the Sena- 


tor from Michigan, [Mr. Cass,] both regarded it 


in the same manner, and both said that very im- 
rortant consequences were likely to flow from it. 
Che honorable Senator from Michigan, though he 
does not say that if this measure is adopted war 
will be inevitable, yet does say that the United 
States cannot recede after the notice Is once given, 


/ and, in his judgment, Great Britain will not. And 


though war may not be inevitable, yet he sees no 
; . ’ . “wr 
way in which it can be avoided. Now, though 


| war be not certain, yet, ifinany remote degree the 


adoption of this measure is likely to lead to an 
event of such momentous importance, then cer- 
tainly it becomes us to weigh the whole subject 
with the utmost deliberation and care; and those 
| who ask us to take so decided a step—a step which 
may lead to such important results—it seems to 
me, are bound to show, beyond all possibility of 
| doubt, that it is demanded by the honor and in- 
terest of the country, and can be defended before 
the civilized world. 
| [tis obvious that among those gentlemen who 
_are friendly to this measure—a measure which, to 


| the people of this country, is pregnant with such 


| consequences for good or evil, and which goes so 
| essentially to change the state of our relations with 
Great Britain—there exists very considerable dif- 

| ference as to the grounds of giving the notice. The 
mover of the resolution himself, the honorable Sen- 
'ator from New York, the Senator from Michi- 
' gan, [Mr. Cass,] the Senator from Illinois, [Mr. 
REESE, | and the Senator from Indiana , [Mr.Han- 

| NEGAN,| all said that this was but the first step in 
| aseries of measures which were to follow, and that 
| we were to take this step in vindication of our title 
to the whole of what they are pleased to term Ore- 
, gon. The position of these gentlemen is, that, if 
| we shall give this notice, it is for the purpose of 
_ asserting and with the intention of maintaining our 
‘title to the whole of Oregon up to the latitude of 
| 54° 40’. That there must be no compromise, no 
adjustment of the difficulty short of that line, nor 
| any negotiation for a compromise or settlement on 
any terms short of a recognition of our title to the 
whole country. The Senator from Illinois, indeed, 
said that the notice would not exclude negotiation, 
but it was a negotiation in regard to the allowance 
| to be made to the Hudson Bay Company and as 
to the time in which they shall be required to retire 
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and relinquish their possessions in that country. 
All negouation in regard to the line of boundary 
was, i the iw foment of that Senator, wholly out 
of the question. Now, if this notice is to be thus 
construed as committing us to carry out the whole 
series of measures In support of our title up to 54° 
40’, then it seems to me that there are grave and 
weighty objections to it. 

On the other hand, gentlemen who insist that 
they are as much entitled to speak the views of the 
Executive as their brethren, tell us that the meas- 
nre is connected with no These 
gentiemen tell us that the Executive has proposed 
this note with a view to S86 ttle our boundary, and 
not with a view to assert our title up to 54° 40’, 
and that all bevond 49° is to be surrendered to 
qyreat Britain. They say that the President, though 
he has withdrawn the offer of 499, still cherishes 
the intention, if that offer shall be renewed on the 
part of the British Minister, or 


such purpose. 


if cireumstances 


shall arise rendering it proper for him to repeat the 
offer himself, to accept that parallel of latitude; 
and that he wishes this notice, not for the purpose 


of insisting on our title to the whole country, but 
with a view to the adjustment of our claims by 
If these gentlemen are correct, and 
is the end sought by the Executive in this 
measure, then it is much less objectionable. 


comprom| eC. 


that 


ut we here stand deliberating on the measure, 
in entire uncertainty as to what is to be its effect. 
And here I think we might justly pause and say 
we will go no further ull we receive some distinct 
assurances on that sul ject; until we ret from the 
Executive something plain and distinct as to what 
is intended to be done with the notice if we shall 
pass it, 

The Senator from Hlinois [Mr. Breesr] thinks 
there is no great difference among the various forms 
mi W hic h it has | een proposed that the notice shall 
be given; but, for his own part, he prefers that 
form suveested hy the report of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. He wishes the simple, un- 
qualified notice, unaccompanied by any expressi 
of opint n. 
for 54° 40° at 
the 


Cik ore 


SSion 
And he pre fers this, because he roes 
allhazards. That Senator considers 

ition proposed by the Senator 
{Mr. Conaquirt | as 
and ye he think 
it, becau e the 
President will take 


tice, our claims shall be 


prope 


| fre mm 


very obj ctionable 


. 


still be given, and the 
care that, under that 1 
serted and maintained 
try. Now, that is just what I 
ow. If the construction to be put on 
our passing a re solution for notice is to be that we, 
the Senatoy are ready to stand by the President, 
and go for 54° 40' at all hazards, shall we vote the 
measure under that understanding? The Senator 
from North Carolina, [Mr. Haywoop,] on the 
other hand, tells us that he has no objection to the 
notice as it came from the committ e, because the 
President is committed so to use the notice as to 
settle our difficulties. IT want lieht: LT want further 
assurance how the notice is to be used if we pass 
it; and I again say that I might here pause, and 
call on those Senators who re present the Adminis- 
tration (if any such there be here) to tell us what 
are the purposes of the Executive; because, if this 
matter is to be push d to extremes, or if there is to 
be no negotiation or adjustment on the question 
of boundary, and the notice, according to the view 
of the able and experienced Senator from Mich- 
igan, [Mr. Cass,] is probably to result in severing 
the pacific relations of the country to Great Britain, 
those who do not desire such a result would like 
to know it, that they may govern their votes ac- 
cordingly. 

It is admitted that a step so marked in its char- 
acter, and likely to be productive of such results, 
18 not to be justified except by a perfect conviction 
that our title is clear and undeniable to the whole 
country. The Senator from New York [Mr. Dix] 
candidly confesses that he would not recommend 
such a measure unless he were under that convic- 
tion. Nothing short of it would, in his estimation, 
justify the measure. If, then, there are any doubts 
on that subject, we ought not to rush into such a 
crisis; that is the Senator’s own opinion. Tf, then, 
any gentleman shall think, though with all the dis- 
position in the world to uphold our title where it 
ean justly be done, and with every hope that that 
tile may prove the best in the world, that it is not 
80 perfectly clear as it appears to other gentlemen 
to be in regard to the whole territory, he would 
not be justified in taking such a step.” 


will 
| 


notice 


1O- 


to the VW hole 


want to ki 


coul 


that no great harm can come of 
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It has been said here, over and over, that we || 
must speak on this subject under great restrictions, 
Sir, [ know the difficulues which surround us; but, | 
by the blessing of God, no such dilemma shall pre- | 
vent me from a full, frank, and independent ex- | 
pression of my own views. Tam unwilling to be | 
left where the circumstances of the present debate, 
thus far, would leave us. We are told by gentle- 
man on the other side that our title to every inch 
of Oregon is clear and unquestionable, and that |) 
nobody can or dare say aught to the contrary. 
And because, when this is said, we sit still and | 
make no reply, our silence is thrown hack upon | 
us, and they say to us, You yourselves believe our | 
title to be unquestionable, but shrink from assert- | 
ing it. And then the next thing is to assert that || 
Great Britain has no rights in Oregon at all; that 
her presence there is an act of trespass and ra- 
pacity, and is attempted to be justified by the most | 
atrocious and unfounded claim. All this goes to | 
the country, and we are charged with admitting 
that we have a clear title up to 54° 40’, and that 
the conduct of Great Britain is an open and undis- 
guised aggression, and yet that we sit tamely by, 
and, when stringent measures are proposed for a | 
manly assertion and maintenance of our rights, | 
we yield not to any right in Great Britain, but to | 
the rapacity and flagrant oppression of a foreign | 
nation, from a dread of her power. Now, Iam 
not going to put myself in any such position. [ |) 
will not consent to stand where such representa- | 
tions would place me. | 

On a former occasion where I believed our rights | 
to be really involved, [used my endeavors to stim- | 
ulate the Government vigorously to maintain them. 

IT endeavored to impress both Congress and the | 
Executive with the propriety and necessity of | 
prompt and decided action in maintaining the rights 
country. If I now entertained the same | 
conviction of the justice and validity of our claims | 
to boundary in the northwest that I then did in re- 
card to that on the northeast, [should be prepared 
to go to the same extent these Senators do, and I | 
would unite with them in recommending the same | 
measures. But I have no such conviction, and I } 
am bound to look to consequences, 


of the 


And now, after all, what is the controversy be- 
tween us and Great Britain? What is the mighty 
matter in dispute between us? What is it about 
which the whole country is to be thrown into a | 
state of avitation, and for which we are to risk a | 
war? What is it? What does it amount to? 
Why, the Senator from Michigan tells us that it is 
no less than 12 or 13 decrees of latitude on the | 
northwest coast—a region large ¢nouch to form 
nine large States; and he asks us whether we are | 
prepared to surrender all this to Great Britain? I 
answer no; but that is not the matter between us. 
Great Britain has offered to accept the line of 49° 
north from the Rocky mountains to the Columbia, | 
and thence to follow that stream down to the ocean. | 
She consents that we shall hold all south and east | 
of that line. On the other hand we have repeated. | 
ly offered her, and have recently renewed the of- | 
fer, to agree to the latitude of 49° extended due | 
west to the ocean, and to give her two ports south | 
of the line. 

What, then, is the actual matter in dispute? It | 
is only that strip of land lying between the Colum- | 
bia river and the latitude of forty-nine, being a | 
triangle extending along the Pacific two hundred 
miles, and from the river to the ocean three hundred 
and fifty, containing in all, according to my com- 
putation, about fifty-eight thousand square miles | 
of the very worst and most arid soil in the whole 
territory. This is the whole matter that separates | 
us. And we come nearer even than that. If the |! 
negotiations had not been ended in August last—if | 
one or two more efforts had been made, we should | 
have come to a compromise on the parallel of forty- 
nine, with the navigation of the Columbia. Tf! 
such a setdement was attainable, then we are sep- 
arated only by the question of granting or refusing | 
the navigation of the Columbia river. And are we 
to run the hazard of a national collision, and all 
the consequences which must attend it—for what? 
For the right to navigate an unnavigable river, 
which none of us will want for half a century to 
come. We must fight for it rather than give it 
up; and that ‘is called “ patriotic.”” And gentlemen 
who are ready to plunge their country into a war 
with the greatest Power upon earth for a thing like 
this, are represented as making very ‘ patriotic” 
speeches! 


| claim set up on our side of the question, we a 


E. : Ma rch 9, 


The Senator from New York who addressed ». 
last, [Mr. Dicktnson,] in the effervescence ay, 
overboiling of his patriotism, told us that he was 
ready to fight to-day to obtain a country which | 
did not want for our own citizens, but for the o. 
pressed people of Europe, who, some half century 
hence, might want a refuge there. If the oppress 
ed people of Europe want a refuge on our nor} 
west coast, there it is open to them now, and 
likely to be, plainly before them, with no obsta 
in the world to hinder them. Let them vo 
occupy it to their heart’s content. , 

[ have already said that I well know the condi 
tion in which we stand here: but that shall not dy 
ter me from the fullest declaration of my sentims 
on the subject of our title. I know that we ay 
charged with being regardless of our richts, if y 
refuse to go to the extreme verge of all that h» 
ever been claimed for us in debate. If we intimat 


the slightest doubt of the validity of any and every 


> 


and 


elit 

British in heart; and we have just been admonish- 
. . . . 

ed by denunciations coming in advance of what 


| may be expected by Senators who dare to folloy 


their own independent judgment. Ido not knoy 
but such vituperation and calumny may, in son 
quarters, have its effect. There may be some bas: 


| enough to fabricate such slanders, and others foo!s 


enough to believe them; but what of that? Ar. 
we to regard miserable contemptible consequence 
like these, or are we to go forward and do our 
duty, as in our best judgment we shail believe that 
sound patriotism calls us? 

For one I will not sit here and be told, over and 
over again, that our title to 549 40° is so clear 


i€ar, SO 


beyond all possibility of donbt or hesitation, that 
he who falters in maintaining it at once by tl 
sword is recreant to the love of his country. J wil! 
not submit to this, though at the peril of all th: 
obloquy which falsehood can cast upon me. Iti 
because I do not agree with the Senator from New 
York, and the other gentlemen on that side of thy 
chamber, that our right is so clear, so undoubted, 
so unquestionable as they think it is, that [ am not 
willing to go to extremes in asserting and mail 
taining it. In examining the question I have not 
found anything to warrant me in that conclusion. 
And here T must say, that while [ have listened 
to or read with the utmost attention and patience t! 
most, if not all of what had been said on the ot 
side respecting our title to the whole of Oregon, | 
do not think the real difficulties on the question of 
title have yet been met or answered. I agree with 
the Senator from Georgia that, before I can pr 
nounce upon our title, however anxious I may by 
that we shall be found to be in the right, I must 
first see the objections to that title fairly met; and 
this I have not yet seen. The argument, as pr 
sented to us hitherto by our negotiators, rests on 
eeneral principles only. They have contented 
themselves with going into them without fairly 
meeting the real difficulty in the case, There ar 
great and grave questions of _ law and grave 
and great questions of fact to be considered. And 
when I am called to examine questions of public 
law and questions of sialaeieal truth, gentlemen 
rise here and tell me of the Baltimore convention, 
three-fourths of whom consisted of persons who 
have neither the time nor means to investigate such 
questions; and that they have resolved, and there- 
fore there is no longer any doubt or question about 
the matter. Standing here as I do under the most 
solemn responsibility, and called to act upon 4 
question involving the dearest interests of my coui- 


| try, and its pacific relations to the rest of the world, 


I may not adopt such crude and hasty conclusio! 
There are grave difficulties in the way. 1 do not 
say they are such as cannot be overcome; I hope 
they may; I believe they may: but by shunning 
all mention or discussion of them, we only seem to 
admit our inability to overcome them. 

We derive our title to the country on the norfh- 
west coast of North America (which gentlemen ©! 
late have chosen to call ‘*Oregon’’) from three dis- 
tinct sources. First, from discovery: and this has 
two branches—first a discovery of the Columbia 
river, from the sea, by Captain Gray, in 1792; and, 
second, from its head-waters, by Lewis and Clarke, 
in 1803. Secondly, by the cession of Louisiane 
by France in 1804. On the ground of discovery, 
we can claim no more than the river Columbia, 


and the country drained by it and its branches. 


. he 
This does not go up even to 49°, so that on that 
ground we can claim only as high as 49 on the 
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coast, and perhaps up to 51° in the interior, if any |) 
By the cession of 


branch reaches to that latitude. : 
Louisiana we get only up to 49°—not an inch be- 
yond, 


THE CO 


if 


The third source of our title, and that | 


whieh covers all the others, (and which is said not | 


fo be inconsistent with them,) is a grant by Spain 
in the Florida treaty. 
claimed on the northwest coast, and excludes Great 
Britain at once. 


This grant gives us all she | 


There are grave questions, which affect each of 


these grounds of title, and questions which must be 
fully discussed before we are prepared to assert our 
tle to be clear and unquestionable. There are 
very different degrees of validity in these claims— 


that derived from the Louisiana treaty is by far | 


the strongest. 

As to the discovery of the Columbia, those who 
lead on our side say that Captain Gray was the 
hrst American citizen who ever entered the river, 


country? Did they, as has been alleged, go down 
the river in order to carry out the treaty ot Louisi- 
ana, and take possession of the Columbia valley 
under the treaty? Now, it is a notorious fact that 
the expedition of Lewis and Clarke had been 
planned before we had any knowledge of the ex- 
istence of the Louisiana treaty, and therefore it 
cannot be said that they were sent to execute the 
Louisiana treaty, when the instructions under 
which they acted were given to them before that 
treaty was known. 

‘There is another thing which throws doubt on 
this part of our claim, and which we should care- 


| fully and thoroughly examine before we take steps 


nd L believe that such is the fact; | have no doubt || 


of it. 


yoeates lay down the doctrine of public law to be, | 


that the discoverer of a river in an unknown coun- 
try is entitled to the river and all the valley drained 


And, in connexion with this fact, our ad- |) 


by its waters. ‘That is the general principle; but | 
dien, under this general principle, there may be || 
narticular circumstances which draw the title un- | 


der doubt. And first, this whole northwest coast 
was discovered before Captain Gray entered the 
river. The particular spot on the coast where it 


empties into the Pacific had been seen and visited | 


and named on the maps before that. One of the 


capes of the litde bay into which the river disem- | 


hogues had been seen and named Cape Disappoint- | 


ment, and the bay itself called Deception Bay. 
‘The question, then, arises, when a whole coast has 


heen discovered, and the discovering nation is con- | 


sequently entitled to the country—when the mouth 
ofa parucular river on that coast has been seen— 


whether the citizen who shall first actually enter | 


ihe river makes such a discovery as entitles his 
nation to the whole country drained by the river? 


‘This comes in conflict with the other principle, | 
that the discoverer of a coast is entitled to the | 


whole country. Now, the river Columbia itself 
was seen, though not entered, in 1755, by the 


that quarter. He saw the river, he named the 
capes, and so confident was he of his discovery, 
and called it the river St. Roque. 
ence of the river was known even before that. 


hat he laid down the river on the Spanish maps, | 
But the exist- | 


There are maps in existence seventy-five years | 


older than the voyage of Heceta, where the river 
is laid down, and called the river of the West. In- 
deed, there seems to be an indication that the river 
had been entered at that time; for the geographer 
who constructed the map marked on it how high 
the tide ran up the stream; and though it may be 
denied that the River of the West is the river Co- 
lumbia, yet, both in length and position, the river 


as Jaid down on the Spanish maps corresponds | 
It is said to have been dis- | 


with it very nearly. 


covered in 1603 by Aguilla. Here, then, is not 


the general question, whether the discoverer of a | 


river in an undiscovered country is entitled to its 
whole valley, but whether, in a country actually 
discovered, @ man who enters a river previously 


known does thereby obtain for his country a title || 


to its valley? That is a question which has not 
yet been discussed, and I should like to see the 
grounds that would be taken upon it. 

It has been put to us by our British opponents 


that Gray was a private adventurer; that he com- | 


iiunicated to his Government nothing of his dis- 


covery, nor claimed anything for himself on ac- | 


count of it; in fact, it remained long unknown that 
he had ever been there. All he did was to solve 
the doubt whether the river could be entered, and 
putan end to the dispute whether there was a river 
tuere Or not. But Gray having communicated 
iothing to the American Government, and the Gov- 
crnment having set up no claim from his discove- 
ry, then came up the question how far we derived 
any utle from the fact of his having entered the 
river? "This isa question which stands in the way 
of our claim, as resting on general principles. The 
British say it constitutes an exception which takes 
tus case out of the general principle. 

_ But then, it is said, that we have a right to the 
river on the ground of the discovery of Lewis and 
Clarke, But here the question arises, Were Lewis 
and Clarke sent into that country to make discov- 


eries? Did they go there to take possession of the | 


that may plunge the nation into war. I have seen 
a fact stated in a book, written apparently with a 
view of maintaining the soundness of our title, by 
a Mr. Robertson, a gentleman whom I do not per- 
sonally know, but who, as I understand, is con- 
nected with one of the Departments of the Gov- 
ernment, and written in a spirit which abundantly 
exempts him from all imputation of partiality to 
Great Britain. The writer does not give his au- 
thority, but he says, speaking of the exploration 
by Lewis and Clarke, that the object of their ex- 
pedition was not to make discoveries, but that it 
was purely commercial—for the purpose of open- 
ing a trade west of our possessions, and that they 


' applied to Spain, England, and Russia for pass- 


ports, and actually obtained them. ‘The passage 
does not profess, indeed, to be a literal quotation— 
that is, it had not the usual marks of quotation, but 
is introduced as a transcript from the instructions 
civen, and that at a time before we got Louisiana. 
If this be so, it entirely repudiates so much of our 


| ground of title as rests upon the exploration of the 


Columbia river by Lewis and Clarke. I do not 
say that such is the fact: all 1 say is, that thisisa 
erave subject for discussion. We may be able to 
answer the difficulty. y 8a} 
these instructions were given before we had the 
knowledge of the Louisiana treaty, yet that the 
exploration is valid under that treaty. I hope it 
may turn out to be so; but without a fuller inves- 


| tigation | am not prepared to rush to arms and de- 


yy the || fend our title as so clear and unquestionable as to 
Spanish navigator Heceta, who was coasting in || 


set all doubt at defiance. I will not do any such 
thine. I choose that those who are entrusted with 
the duty of conducting our foreign relations shall 
first remove these difficulties out of our way, be- 
fore they call on me to take a decided step which 
may lead to war. 

Our next ground of claim rests on the purchase 
of Louisiana. This is the best of the whole, and 


_it is possible that this ground of utle may yet pre- 


vail, provided the negotiations are conducted as 
they should be. ‘The bounds of Louisiana on the 
north and on the west have always been matters of 
doubt and uncertainty. If it be true that Louisi- 


have not been used by our diplomatists. It is said 


that by the treaty of 1763 Great Britain relinquish- | 
ed to France all her claims west of the Mississippi; | 
Claims to the whole country | 
as far as the Pacific; or only so far as the line of | 


but claims to what? 


the French possessions ? Here is another question 
which may give rise to discussion. 
therefore, even under the Louisiana treaty, is not, 
in my view, so perfectly clear and unquestionable 


them. We must try to obtain it peaceably, if that 


be possible; but if, after all our efforts, we cannot | 


do this, then comes the question, what shall be our 
next step? 1 
But now comes in the title most relied upon by 


those who go up to 54° 40’; and that is, the title | 
| under the Florida treaty, in which were ceded to 


us all the rights of Spain north of latitude 429. 


This is held by some gentlemen to be a claim so | 
obvious, so clear, so unquestionable, so far beyond || 
everything like honest doubt or hesitation, that we | 
ought forthwith to fly to arms and enforce its ac- | 
W hat is | 
this title? If it be so perfectly clear, so far beyond | 


knowledgment. But let us look at it. 


| the reach of anything that can possibly shake it, it 


seems to me that some of those eminent men to 


| whom our negotiation has been intrusted, whose 


deeds adorn the pages of our history, and whose 
characters elevate the American name, must have 
been all utterly false to their trust; because, in view 
of a right clear as the noonday sun, they have been 


We may say that, though | 
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ready to compromise those rights, to yield up a 
portion of the territory, and, in the language of 
some very emphatic gentlemen, * to dismember the 
Union.”? Can this be possible? The very fact 
would seem, in my view, to be sufficient in itself to 
throw a strong doubt over our right to anything 
beyond the Jautude of 49°. By exhibiting such an 
extraordinary confidence in this ground of title, 
and by being ready to go to war in support of it, 
we do seem to cast an imputation on the intelli- 
gence or the integrity, not only of those negotia- 
tors, but all the Congresses since their time. I 
ask, then, what is this title of Spain north of the 
latitude of 499? What is the language of the treaty? 
The treaty was entered into that we might get 
I'lorida; that only was the original object of it; for 
we had no disputes with Spain about the northwest 
coast. But we put into the treaty an article by 
Which Spam relinguished to us all her ‘“riehts, 
claims, and pretensions’ to the country on the 
coast of the Pacifie north of latitude 42°, Now, 
mark the difference in the language applied te 
Klorida and the northwest coast. Spain cedes to 
us Florida out and out. She gives us a perfect 
title; she talks nothine about ceding rights and 
claims, but she makes to us a warranty deed; but 
when she comes to speak of her lands on the Pa- 
cific, then she cedes to us all her “rights, claims, 
and pretensions.’ Ifshe had stopped at the word 
“‘richts,”’ it would have meant something; but the 
word ‘claims’? weakens the meaning. She calls 
her rights “ claims’? only; and then, just as if her 
claims were good for nothing, she speaks of them 
as mere ‘‘pretensions.’? If by the deed we get 
nothing better than mere claims and pretensions, 
we may well doubt whether we can say that our 
title is clear and unquestionable. 

In our pleading with Great Britain, we take on 
ourselves to make out for Spain an undeniable title 
on the northwest coast up to 54° 40’, and further 
north than that. Well, before we can make good 
her title, we must go back to the discussion of 
prior discoveries, and all that. 1 grant Spain had 
the prior discovery. Great Britain herself does 
not ion this. She admits to Spain the general 


| discovery, but denies to her the minute investiga- 
| ion of the particular features of the country. But 


we stand on the general principle of the law of na- 
tions, that a discoverer is, under all circumstances, 


| : 7 ‘ 
| entitled to all he discovers until he meets another 


| who has a better title. 


| Uement, oceupaney, and everything else. 


Omitting settlement and 
possession, we go on mere discovery, and on that 
ground maintain our title against possession, set- 
This is 


claiming a great deal, and, for one, | doubt whether 


in a manner which we cannot disturb. 
Our claim, || have avoided the question. 
| Britain the assertion of claims and rights which 


| she does not assert, and, when we upset these, we 
| as to justify us in going to war for it, till all other | 


possible expedients shall have failed—every one of | 


| we can maintain it. 


| disclaims and denies it. 


At allevents, it is a question 
to be discussed. We plant ourselves on the naked 
general principle, and on that alone; Great Brit- 


| ain claims against it actual possession and occu- 
' ana extends to the ocean, then the country on the || 
coast is clearly ours, and our title to it is good. | 
These are strong arguments upon our side which | 


wWwncy. 

But there remains a more serious difficulty still. 
Long before Gray entered the Columbia—long be- 
fore the Louisiana treaty, or the Spanish cession 
in the Florida treaty—tbis matter of the right of 
nations to territory on the shores of the Pacific had 
been a matter of discussion and controversy, and 
had well nigh led to war; and it was then settled 
And we 
We first impute to 


think we have established our title. We speak of 
her as claiming exclusive title and jurisdiction on 
the northwest coast; we upset that claim, and then 
we suppose we have established our own claim be- 
yond all question. Great Britain has never, to this 
min set up a claim to exclusive sovereignty, title, 
or jurisdiction on that coast; on the contrary, she 
She says to. Spain that 
Spain has no exclusive title or jurisdiction there; 
and she says just the same tous. Not that she 
has any herself, but that no Power whatever has 
it; but that the country is open to all the world. 
The Senator from New York [Mr. Dickinson] 
did not make quite so greata discovery as he thought 
he did. He brought us a document to show that 
Great Britain disclaims the exclusive sovereignty 
of the country. It was very good proof of that; 
but, if he had asked any British negotiator, he 
would at once have told him the same thing. She 
claims the use of the country for her subjects. 
She says to us, and to all other nations, ‘*While 


'*I do not claim the exclusive possession of the 
'* country, neither shall you; I demand the free use 
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‘of it for my subjects; you may have the same | 


‘for your citizens; so may all others.” 

I was surprised that the Senator from New 
York, [Mr. Dix,| who discussed the question of 
title with so much aceuracy and general fairness, 
denied that Britain had any rights in the country 
because Vancouver said that he was not making 
discoveries for the exclusive benefit of England, 
but for that of all the nations of the world, Spain 
included. He said this in 1793. Because of this, 


he denies that Britain has any rights there at all, | 
That is not the way to argue. We are not to im- | 
disclaims and de- | 


pute to her setting ‘up what she 
nies, because we can demolish itif she did. We 
must meet her claims as she presents them. What 
is her claim? When we claim exclusive jurisdic- 
tron and title, she denies our right to it; but she 
does not say that she has it more than we. But 
she says this: “bt have mghts there which your 
claim of exelusive sovereignty will destroy.”’ It 
is a curious fact that none of all our negotiators 
have asked her, ** What are your rights on that 
coast?”? That is a question which never has been 
asked; but we went at once into our ttle to exclu- 
sover@ignty, because that would cover the 
whole. ‘The riehts she claims there are the rights 


NIVEe 


of trade and settlement for her subjects, without | 


"Those 
and we are to discuss them and dis- 
pose of them before we can say that our title is 
** clea tionable.’’ 


interfering with the settlements of others. 
are her richts; 


and 
How did You know when we have 
claimed under Spain we have gone into her rights 
-by discovery. But Great Britain says that she, 
too, made discoveries there. And thus she adds: 
“If this of tite was to be settled on 
grounds of mere discovery, then we should set up 
such and such facts.’’ But she has never asserted 
that she acquired a title to the country by disecoy- 
ery. Never. She has adduced her discoveries 
only to refute our claims under Spain, She never 
has claimed exclusive rights in any part of the ter- 
ritory. 


Unrggite 


she get it? 


put stion 


settlement where prior settlement has not been 
made. 


But it is said that she claims this by virtue of | 


the treaty of Nootka Sound, and that that conven- 


tion was of a character that caused it to be termi- | 


nated by the subsequent war of 1796. 
The Nootka Sound convention grew out of cer- 


tain rights on the part of Great Britain which ex- 
isted long prior to the formation of that convention. | 
Gentlemen had talked about certain concessions on | 
the part of Spain, certain benefits which had been | 


conceded to England in the Nootka Sound conven- 


tion; but it would be remembered that that conven- | 
The honor- | 
able Senator from Illnois [Mr. Breese] said, the | 


tion was ended by the war of 1796. 


other day, that there was no sort of difficulty in 
understanding the terms upon which that conven- 
tion was formed; and how did he understand it? 


‘That there were privileges and rights conceded by 
Spain in that convention—a convention which was | 


terminated by the breaking out of the war? Aec- 
cording to his construction of that treaty, it went 
upon the principle that Spain did not Possess sOV- 
ereign rights within the country, although that was 
what Spain asserted; and that assertion was very 
nearly the oceasion of producing a war. 

Now, let us look (continued Mr, E.) at the his- 
tory of events, i 
tured by Spanish authorities; and yet we find that 
Spain is the complaining party. She demanded 
sauistaction for the intrusion committed by British 
subjects upon what she claimed to be her soil. 
W hat said England? 


and the capture of her crews. 
had jurisdiction of the case, gave up the vessels, 
and made reparation for their seizure. 
not England satisfied? What further ground of 
complaint had she? England was not satisfled be- 


cause Spain set up a claim to exclusive sovereign- | 


ty over the territory. All parties in England were 


united in opposition to these claims on the part of 
Span, 
and they were excessively indignant at the com- 
mission of what they considered a gross outrage 


upon the persons and property of British subjects. | 


lt is not enouwch, said they, that you release our 


‘That is her claim. | 


} She claims the rights of commerce and | 
trade there in common with all the world, and of 


Several English vessels were cap- | 


_TEE CONGR ronal. 


| concession, 


But the gentleman says that England acknowl- 


of Nootka Sound. My own reading of the con- 
vention is, that concessions were mutual. The 
subjects of both Powers were, under it, entitled to 


to England. 


convention. Now, looking at the preamble, what 


do we find to be the principle wpon which that | 
‘The preamble set forth: || 
* Their Britannic and Catholic Majesties, being | 


convention was founded ? 


‘desirous of terminating, by a speedy and solid 


‘agreement, the differences which have lately || 
arisen between the two crowns, have adjudged | 
that the best way of attaining this salutary object || 


‘ 
. 


* would be that of an amicable arrangement, which, 


setting aside all retrospective discussion of the 
righis and pretensions of the two parties, should 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 


‘as tothe mutual desire with which their said Ma- 


jesties are animated, of establishing with each || 


‘other, in everything and in all places, the most 


‘ perfect friendship, harmony, and good correspon- || 


‘dence.’’ 

‘That 1s to say, Spain and Great Britain mutual- 
ly agreed not to set up any claim derived from any 
prior right, but, waiving all prior considerations, 
they provided merely for the guidance of the two 
parties for the future. What was the condition of 


the parties at that time? Spain asserting her sov- || 


ereignty, yet entering into a treaty by which she 
repudiated her claim of sovereignty. Well might 
Vancouver say, in 1793, I make not discoveries 
exclusively for England, but for the common ben- 
efit of all the world—for Spain among the rest. 
‘That was the principle. Well, how was the conven- 
tion of Nootka Sound treated in the British Parlia- 


ment? ‘The Opposition of the day complained of the | 


British Minister because he had not got enough of 
How did he defend himself? He 
said, what were we going to war about? 
has set up aclaim to exclusive sovereignty, and 
she now admits us to equal participation, repudi- 
ating and abandoning her claim to exclusive sov- 
ereignty, leaving the country open for the occupa- 
tion of all nations. What more, then, do we 
require in the way of concession? We have es- 


tablished the great principle, that the northwest || 
Well, when we || 


coast is open to all the world. 
bring up the old Spanish title, Great Britain 
meets it by producing this convention, and the 


point to be examined is the principle upon which || 


that convention was founded. 
If Spain had exclusive rights, she abandoned 


them; and this she did before our title was made. || 
Now, I want to know, if Spain, having struck her | 
flag in 1795, having left the ground and never ap- || 
peared there since, our title, derived from such a | 


| source, can be pronounced to be a perfect title, an 


men; you ymust make atonement for violated hon- |) 


er; you must make atonement for the insult which || pean nation had made any permanent settlement | 


you have offered to the British flag. , 


indisputable title, a tide that would jusufy us in 
going to war to establish it?) This is the view of 
the question which I want gentlemen to take. Eng- 
land claimed long before the formation of the Nootka 


| Sound convention, and her claim was recognised 


by that convention. She sent her first discover- 
ers to the unoccupied shores of the Pacific for the 
purpose of taking possession; and she maintains, 
upon principles of international law, that such is 
the character of the claim which she asserts that 


itis not to be superseded by any other in exist- || 
| ence. 
attention of gentlemen who suppose that our title || 
| is perfectly clear. Let not gentlemen content them- 
selves with imputing to Great Britain the desire 
England was in a ferment. || 
All parties were indignant at the loss of her vessels, | 
The Viceroy, who || 


This is a matter which I commend to the 


of setting up a fictitious claim; let them not con- | 
tent themselves with assuming ours to be admit- | 


ted, when, to say the least, it may very reasonably 


|| be impeached by the abandonment of the country 
Why was | 


by those from whom we claim to derive our title. 
It was asserted by our negotiators, at the time 
of the formation of the convention, that the country 


was open for settlement by all nations of the world. || 
| When Russia asserted her claim, we repelled that 


|| claim, and took the ground that the principle 
They were unwilling to submit to them, || 


which the Nootka Sound convention established 


|| was, that there was no exclusive right on her part. | 
| And so, in regard to settlement, to which gentle- | 


men attach great importance, a temporary and 


|| sparse settlement, what did we say to Russia? We 


assumed it as an incontrovertible fact that no Euro- 


‘until after the last voyage of Captain Cook. We 
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fix their respective situation for the future on a | 
basis conformable to their true interests, as well | 


Spain | 


march 9, 


|| started with this idea, and maintained with it oy, 
edged the sovereignty of Spain in the convention | 


ttle against Russia. How did we treat the title of 


|| Spain? We treated it with entire disrespect. We 


| were ready to agree, and did agree with Russi, 


|| that Spain had no exclusive right; that the nort} 
certain rights; no greater privileges were granted || 
by England to Spain than were granted by Spain | 
So much for the stipulations of the | 


west coast was open for the occupation of all the 
world, and, being open to all nations, we wey; 
ready to ratify certain rights between Russia ayq 
| ourselves. We ceded nothing to Russia; sho 
| ceded nothing tous. But we agreed with her that 
we would not settle north of 54° 40’, and she 
agreed that she would form no settlements sout) 
| of that line, recognising the prineiple that title was 
to be acquired by settlement. 

Great Britain does not deny that we may acquire 
a good title by settlement; and after the abandon. 


|; ment by Spain of the country for a period of 


| twenty-five years, we having in the meantime 
|| done no more towards perfecting a title to the por- 

tion of territory which is chiefly in question than 
has been done by others, gentlemen now say tho: 
| our title derived from Spain isa good and valid 
title, and that we must go to war, and fight all the 
| world in support of that title. It is, it appears to 
me, to say.the least, exceedingly rash. It is 4 
|| hasty and unadvised conclusion. Our title beyond 
| the latitude of forty-nine I will not say is absolute 

| ly a conclusive title; I think there are doubts, the 
| more especially when we consider that when we 
| acquired that title from Spain there were existing 
| incumbrances, The question between Great Brit- 
ain and Spain was not merely about the capture of 
| a ship or two; it was the first practical assertion 
| of aright on the part of Spain, and Great Britain 

was prompt to meet it, and that right was never 
| re-asserted. Are we willing, then, to go forward 
| and assert a right which Spain herself relinquish 
|, ed? Are we prepared to fight for such a claim? 
| But I have occupied more time than I intended 
upon this point, and I will proceed to other branch- 
es of the subject. 

By the Nootka Sound convention itself, it is said 
Great Britain has no right to make settlements south 
of Nootka Sound, or rather, south of any existing 
‘| settlement of Spain. My first answer to this is, 
|| suppose Great Britain had no right to make settle- 

ments there, how does that carry us up to 54° 40’, 

| Nootka Sound being but little above 49°? I think 
that gentlemen will be a good deal troubled to de- 
monstrate that our right 1s extended by the nega- 
tion of the right of Great Britain. Before we pro- 
ceed to assert our exclusive title and to fight for it, 
| I would desire to see this difficulty removed. The 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Breese} endeavored to 
|| demonstrate that, upon prineiples which Great Brit- 
| ain herself established, she has no right; that she 
is by those principles cut off from all right. The 
first of these principles is the grant made to Vir- 
_ginia. By this grant, the Senator maintains that 
she is now estopped from claiming any right. Why, 
| Great Britain made this grant to her own subjects. 
| She gave them territory extending to the Pacific 
| ocean; but, instead of this being any waver of her 
| right, it is the very strongest evidence in her favor. 
| Does the Senator suppose that when she grants 
a title to her subjects, she surrenders her jurisdic- 
| tion? Does he suppose that she is thereby estop- 
| ped from setting up any claim; that because she 
recognised the independence of a part of her colony 
she is estopped from asserting her claim to the re- 
| mainder? lf Spain had done on the Pacific coast 
what Great Britain did on the Atlantic—if she had 
| founded colonies and perfected her title by complete 
occupation, the case would be very different. But 
| this she never did. We had a difficulty with Spain, 
‘| which was terminated by the treaty of 1795; that 
| was a treaty establishing limits, but it was confined 
| to this side of the Mississippi; and this being so, 
|| what becomes of our title derived from Spain to 
territory lying westward of that river? Is a grant 
| applying to territory on this side of the Rocky 
| mountains to be conclusive of a right upon the 
| other side? 4 
| Mr. Evans here gave way to a motion for ad- 
|| journment. 


| And the Senate then adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Mownpay, March 9, 1846. 


The Journal of Friday was read and approved. 

The SPEAKER announced that the regular 
business of the day would be the call of the States 
|| for petitions. 
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THE MADISON PAPERS. 


Mr. DROMGOOLE, by leave, from the Select 
Committee appointed to inquire into the expedi- 
ency of providing for the purchase and publication 
of the writings of James Madison, late President 
of the United States, presented the following report 
and bill: 

The committee appointed to inquire into the ex- 
pediency of providing by law for the purchase and 
blication of the writings of James Madison, late 
President of the United States, not heretofore pub 
lished, beg leave to report, in part, that they fave 
made inquiry respecting the manuscript papers re- 
ferred to in the resolution of the House. They 
find that these papers are in possession of his ven- 
erable widow, to whom they were bequeathed, and 
who, thus possessing the property in them, has 
alone the right to dispose of them. It is her wish 
to dispose of them for a fair consideration, and she 
expresses the desire that the Congress of the Uni- 
ted States should become the purchaser. The com- 
mittee cannot forbear to say that, in their opinion, 
itis a natural and commendable desire, consider- 
ing the agency which Mr. Madison had in the for- 
mation of the Constitution which binds together 
these States into one great and powerful confede- 
racy; and considering, also, the public relation 
which for so long a time he sustained to the Gov- 
ernment of this Union. This bequest can alone 
become advantageous, and thereby fulfil the affec- 
tionate purpose of the testator, by a sale of these 
papers. 

Looking at the spotless character and eminent 
abilities of the author—viewing his disinterested 
patriotism and constant devotion to the welfare of 
his country—regarding his useful public labors 
and the favorable opportunities enjoyed by him to 
acquire and impart information, by reason of the 
conspicuous and important stations which he oc- 


cupied—it would seem unavoidable that the high- | 


est interest should be excited in reference to all his 
productions, and that there should be a strong de- 
sire on the part of the general community for their 
publication. Believing, therefore, that the people 
of the United States would be gratified, and that 
such publication would be extensively useful, your 
committee do not hesitate to recommend the pur- 
chase in the most decided terms, and for that pur- 
pose have herewith reported a bill. 

It is deemed useless to raise and discuss the 
question of the power of Congress to make such 
purchase. Congress has established a library, and 
has procured on its account works both printed and 
in manuscript. ‘The question is at rest. 

Your committee append to this report a memo- 
randum furnished them, exhibiting the character 
and arrangement of these writings, remarking that, 
should Congress make the purchase and direct the 


publication, the order of arrangement may be | 
changed if deemed advisable, and such publication || 


may embrace the whole or selections. The entire 
writings, however, will be included in the purchase 


delivered to Congress, or to such agent as may be | 


directed to receive and preserve them until the fur- 
ther order of Congress, and an absolute and un- 
conditional right thereto conveyed. Should the 


purchase be made, which the committee earnestly | 


recommend, it is their intention hereafter to report 
on the subject of their een 
Your committee wil 


be pardoned for making, | 


|fimportant light they would shed for present as 


‘wellas future usefulness, besides my desire to 
‘fulfil the pecuniary obligations imposed by his 
‘ will, urged their appearance without awaiting the 
‘ preparation of his other writings.” 

Congress, by the purchase and publication, will 
secure for the public library, and thereby for the 


| information and benefit of the whole Union, the 


valuable writings of one of its most useful, virtu- 
ous, and distinguished statesmen; and, in perform- 
ing this act of acceptable service to the country, 
will have the consoling satisfaction of knowing that, 
consequent thereon, the legacy bequeathed to one of 
the most excellent, most esteemed, and most deserv- 
ing of American ladies, has become available and 
profitable to her, and will be thus made to con- 
tribute greatly to the comfort of her declining years. 


| Nor need any apprehension be entertained that, 


| corded a precedent for dangerous example. 


by the purchase and publication, there will be re- 
What 
other departed statesman ever vindicated principles 


, with such signal ability—ever administered the 
| Government with so much purity and success 


amidst the most trying scenes—conducting his 
country safely and gloriously through the perils of 
a war waged in defence of national rights and for 


| the maintenance of national honor, and yet through- 


out manifesting an invincible firmness, blended 
with mildness of character, and a remarkable ex- 
emption from the bitter asperities of mere party 
feelings? 

Mr. Madison was a member of the celebrated 
convention in the colony of Virginia which com- 
menced its session in the city of Williamsburg on 
the 6th day of May, 1776. On the 15th of the 
same month he united in the adoption of that strong 
patriotic preamble and resolution which formed the 


, basis for the motion in the Continental Congress 
for the general Declaration of Independence. On 
_ the same day he united in the resolution for the 


appointment of a committee to prepare a Declara- 


| tion of Rights and Fe of government for the 


| colony. 


On the 12th June, 1776, he united in the 
adoption of the Declaration of Rights, which, in 


, fact, was a Declaration of Independence by the 


colony of Virginia; and, on the 29th following of 


government, whereby the colony of Virginia be- 
came a free, separate, and independent State. So 
that Mr. Madison, at a very early age, participa- 
ted in the formation of the first written systematic 
constitution, voluntarily adopted by a free people, 
ever exhibited to the world. He participated, also, 
and more largely, too, than any other member, in 
the formation of the Constitution which created 
this Confederacy, which assembles together the 
Representatives of all the States and all the people 


| of this vast Union, and confers on Congress all the 
| powers and authority it possesses. He administered 


| the Government, under the Constitution, wisely, 


purely, and successfully. It was his happiness, dur- 
ing his Administration, to behold our victorious ban- 
ners, and to contemplate the triumph of our arms. 
It was his satisfaction to know that our rights and 
our honor had become objects of respect, as before 
they had been of insult. It was his enviable lot to 
live to an old age, universally admired and respect- 
ed by the wise, the good, and the patriotic. At 
the period of his decease he was the last of the 


| framers of the Constitution of the United States. 


in re allusion to a suggestion which has | 


reache 
Papers, so called, was intended to embrace all 
the oe writings of Mr. Madison. ‘To 


9 


show the utter fallacy of such a notion, to make | 


manifest so entire a mistake, the committee re- 
spectfully refer the House to the correspondence 
and other matter prefixed to the ‘* Madison Pa- 
pers;”’ and they will be excused for inserting in 
this report an extract from a letter of Mrs. Madi- 


them, that the purchase of the ‘* Madison | 


son herself to the President of the United States, || 


dated November 15, 1836: : 
‘* However prevailing the restraint which veiled, 
‘ during the life of Mr. M 


‘personal to him or them. 
‘early publicity after this was removed, may be 
‘inferred from his having them transcribed and 
‘ revised by himself; and, it may be added, the 
‘known wishes of his illustrious friend, Thomas 
Jefferson, and other distinguished patriots, the 


It is not the intention of the committee to recount 
the long and arduous public services of Mr. Madi- 
son; but it is sini 

to a few prominent incidents in his life. And when 


| his countrymen may have the good fortune to 


‘*look upon his like again,” then, indeed, the pur- 
chase by Congress of the works of Mr. Madison 
may not only be quoted as a precedent, but, as 
such, may be safely and profitably followed.” 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That there be paid to D. P. Madison, 
widow of the late James Siediaen, former Presi- 


a ; | > it Ste > § . oy i e 
adison, this record of the || dent of the United States, out of any money in th 


‘creation of our Constitution, the grave which has 
‘closed over all those who participated in its for- | 
“mation has separated their acts from all that is 


| treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 


twenty-five thousand dollars, for the purchase of 
all the unpublished manuscript papers of her hus- 


aie sanciote Mie tials || band in her possession, upon her delivering the 
thon y | same to the Secretary of State, and conveying title 


| thereto to the United States, and describing the said 
| papers in the conveyance made. 


The bill having been read twice by its title, was 
referred to the Committee of the Whole on the 


not inappropriate to allude | 


A71 


state of the Union, and, with the accompanying 


report, was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. J. J. McDOWELL, by leave, presented a 
preamble and resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Ohio, requesting their Representatives and 
instructing their Senaters to use their influence to 
induce the General Government to take such meas 
ures as will secure to the commerce of the Ohio 
river the free navigation of the Louisville and Port- 
land canal, and also to procure an appropriation of 
money for the construction of a canal around the 
falls of the Ohio river, on the Indiana side, of suf- 
ficient capacity to admit the largest class of vessels 
that navigate said river; which resolution was read 
and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. PAYNE, by leave, presented a memorial 
of the Legislature of the State of Alabama, praying 
the establishment of an armory at Tuscaloosa, in 
said State; which memorial was referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

Mr. DARGAN, by leave, presented a memorial 
of the Legislature of the State of Alabama, praying 
a reduction of the price of public lands; which me- 
morial was read, and referred to the Committee on 
Pubhe Lands. 

Mr. D. also, by leave, presented another memo- 
rial of the Legislature of the State of Alabama, 
praying the extension of the pre-emption laws; 
which memorial was read, and referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands, 

Mr. BRINKERHOFEF, by leave, presented a 
preamble and resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Ohio, requesting their Representatives and 
instructing their Senators to use their best efforts 
to prevent the passage of any bill which may be 
introduced for the purpose of dividing the State of 
Ohio into two Federal judicial districts; which res- 
olution was read, and committed to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Mr. DARGAN, by leave, presented a memo- 
rial of the Legislature of the State of Alabama, 
praying the appropriation of a sum of money for 
the purpose of deepening the channel of Mobile 
hay and opening the Iberville river; which memo- 
rial was read, and referred to the Coimmittee on 


| Commerce. 
‘| the same month, gave his support to the plan of | 


Mr. D. also, by leave, presented a memorial of 


| the Legislature of the State of Alabama, praying 


the establishment of a mail-route from the State 
line post office, by the way of the court-house, and 


| through the Double Springs, in Cherokee county, 
| to Elyton, in Jefferson county, passing through 


Ashville, in the county of St. Clair, in said State; 
and also a mail-line of communication from Jack- 


| sonville, in Benton county, to intersect the afore- 


said line at Ashville, in the said county of St. 
Clair; which memorial was read, and committed 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

The SPEAKER then proceeded to call the States 


| in their order for petitions; and they were present- 
ed from— 


Connecticut—By Mr. HUBBARD: A petition 
of citizens of Middletown, in the State of Connec- 


| ticut, praying the immediate abolition of slavery 
| s * . e 4 ° 5 at 

in the District of Columbia; which petition was 
| laid upon the table. 


Mr. TIBBATTS moved that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. HERRICK asked and obtained leave to 


| present the memorial of the National Reform As- 


sociation of the United States, and moved that it 
be referred to the Committee on Public Lands, and 
be printed. 

X division of the question was ordered. 

Mr. H., in offering the memorial, prefaced it by 
saying that the memorial was sent from the city of 


| New York; that it related to the public lands; that 


it was a question that had elicited of late much at- 
tention, and the reasoning of the memorial was 
clear that some action relative to this great inherit- 
ance was indispensable; that speculators were now 
abroad, and the time was not distant when the 
would be engrossed unless speedy action be had. 
The memorialists desire that the public lands be 
held as they now are, by the whole people; and 
that any person who has no land be allowed to 
take and use a small quantity, and possess the 
right to sel] at any time his improvements, but in 
no instance to sell to any person possessing any 
other land, and thereby raising up a great landed 
democracy; and that they earnestly request the 
printing. 
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The petition was referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands; but the printing was refused. 

Mr. McKAY offered a resolution, in the usual 
forma, providing that al! debate on the bill making 
appropriations for certain rivers and harbors should 
terminate on Wednesday at half-past two o’clock. 

Mr. TIBBATTS made a suggestion to substi- 
tute Thursday for Wednesday. 

Mr. THOMASSON moved that the resolution 
be Jaid on the table. 

Mr. COBB moved to amend the resolution by 
striking out ** Wednesday” and inserting * Frn- 
day.”” 

Mr. WENTWORTH was understood to sug- 
rest **Wednesday’’ of next week. 

Mr. T. B. KING made the motion which (it 
will be seen) had been previously made by Mr. 
‘Tuomasson, that the resolution be laid on the ta- 
ble. 

Mr. DROMGOOLE asked the yeas and nays; 
which were ordered, and, being taken, resulted as 
follows: 

YEAS—Mesera. Abbott, John Quincey Adama, Arnold, 
Ashmun, Bayly, Bell, Blanchard, Brockenbrough, Brod 
head, Milton Brown, Buffington, William W. Campbell, 
Carroll, Catheart, Augustus A. Chapman, Reuben Chapman, 
Chase, Cocke, Cranston, Crozier, Culver, Cummins, Garrett 
Davis, Dixon, Dockery, Rdwin H. Ewing, Gentry, Giddings, 
Gordou, Graham, Grider, Grinnell, Harmanson, Harper, 
Herrick, Hilliard, Hoge, Samuel D. Hubbard, Washington 
Hunt, Joseph R. Ingersoll, Daniel P. King, Thomas B. King, 
Leake, Lewis, Levin, Long, McGaughey, MeHenry, Me 
livaine, Marsh, John P. Martin, Miller, Niven, Payne, Pen 
dieton, Perry, Phelps, Pollock, Rhett, Roberts, Julius Rock 
well, John A Rockwell, Root, Runk, Russell, Schenck, Sea 
man, Seddon, Severance, Leonard H. Sims, Truman Smith, 
Thomas Smith, Caleb B. Smith, Robert Smith, Strohm, 
Thibodeaux, Thomasson, Benj. Thompson, Jacob Thomp- 
son, Tredway, Trumbo, Wentworth, White, Wick, Win- 
throp, Wood, Woodward, Wright, Yell, and Young—90. 

NAYS—Messrs. Stephen Adams, Atkinson, Bedinger, 
Benton, . James Black, James A. Black, Bowlin, Boyd, 
BrinkerhotY, William G. Brown, John H. Campbell, Clarke, 
Cobb, Collin, Cullom, Cunningham, Daniel, De Mott, Dil 
tingham, Douglass, Dromgoole, Erdman, Faran, Ficklin, 
Goodyear, Grover, Hamlin, Henley, Elias B. Holmes, Hongh, 
George 8. Houston, Fdmund W. Hubard, Hungerford, James 
BK. Hunt, Charles J. tngersoll, Jenkins, James H. Johnson, 
Joseph Johnson, Andrew Johnson, George W. Jones, Sea 
born Jones, Lawrence, La Sere, Ligon, Lumpkin, McClean, 
MeClelland, MeClernand, McConnell, Joseph J. McDowell, 
James McDowell, McKay, Barelay Martin, Moseley, Moul 
ton, Norris, Owen, Parrish, Perrill, Price, Reid, Relfe, Ritter, 
Sawtelle, Sawyer, Secammon, Stanton, Starkweather, St. 
John, Strong, James Thompson, Thurman, Tibbatts, Whea- 
ton, Williams, and Yancey—77. 


Sivws 


So the resolution was laid on the table. 


Mr. TIBBATTS now called for the question on 


his motion that the House resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

Mr. A. JOHNSON asked Mr. T. to waive his 
motion to allow him to introduce a bill to author- 
ize every poor man in the United States who is at 
the head of a family, to enter 160 acres of the pub- 
lic domain * without money and without price,”’ 

The motion was not waived. 

And the question being taken thereon, it was 
agreed to. 

So the House resolved itself into Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union, Mr. Tuomas 
Saurtru, of Indiana, in the chair. 

Mr. STANTON was entitled to the floor on the 
river and harbor bill. 

Mr. SAWYER made an effort to take up the 
bill from the Senate, providing for the raising of a 
reciment of mounted riflemen. 

Mr. J.J.MceDOWELL made an ineffectual effort 
to take up the bill to protect the rights of American 
settlers in the territory of Oregon, until the termi- 
nation of the joint occupancy of the same. 


HARBORS AND RIVERS. 


The committee then resumed the consideration 
of the bill making appropriations for the improve- 
ment of certain harbors and rivers. 

Mr. STANTON, who was entitled to the floor, 
addressed the committee during the hour. He 
thought that extravagant opinions had been ex- 
pressed on both sides of this question by gentle- 
men who had addressed the committee. On the one 
hand, gentlemen had denied to the Government the 
constitutional power to accomplish any of the 
works contemplated by the bill; on the other, it 
Was asserted that it was our duty to vo much further, 
and we were invited to present objects of improve- 
ment from all parts of the country, and to swell 
the appropriations toa much largeramount. With 
either of these opinions he had no sympathy. His 
conviction was that most of the objects contempla- 
ted in the bill were highly important, and entirely 
within the constitutional power of the Government, 





appointments, 
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and to this point mainly Mr. S, directed his argu- 
ment. He thought, however, that some of the ap- 
propriations were of a doubtful policy, and of more 
questionable constitutionality. [This speech will 
be given in the Appendix.] 

Mr. ANDREW JOHNSON then offered the 
following, as a substitute for the amendment of 
Mr. Crozier: 

‘* Mor the improvement of the Tennessee river 


and its tributaries the sum of $500,000; one-half | 


of said sum, as above appropriated, shall be ex- 
pended between the city of Knoxville, in eastern 
Tennessee, and the head of the Muscle Shoals, in 
the State of Alabama; the other half above the 
city of Knoxville, upon the Flolston, French 


appropriated, shall he expended under the superin- 
tendence of five commissioners, whose appoint- 
ments shall hereafter be provided for, and their du- 
ties defined by law. 

‘* For the improvement of the Cumberland river, 
in the State of Tennessee, the sum of $250,000; the 
sum, as above appropriated, shall be expended be 
tween the mouth of said river and the Caney Fork, 
in White county, Tennessee.” 

He remarked that he did not intend to commit 
himself upon the constitutional question of internal 
improvements in offering this amendment. But if 
the Congress of the United States had the power 
under the Constitution to appropriate money for the 
improvement of the Mississippi, the Ohio, or the 
Missouri rivers, they had the same power over the 
Tennessee river; and justice demanded that their 
appropriations should be equally distributed over 
the various sections of the country, in proportion to 
the importance and the national character of the 
objects calling for appropriations. ‘This question, 
it appeared to him, had assumed rather a strange 
position. It was admitted by many gentlemen on 
this floor that this Government had power over the 
Mississippi river, but that it was powerless when 
they came to the principal feeders of that river. 
Ife contended that they stood on precisely the 
same ground. ‘The Tennessee river, for instance, 
floated every element of commerce that was borne 
on the Mississippi river; the only difference being 
that the amount of commerce was less upon the 


, one river than the other; and he could not under- 


stand the metaphysical distinction which would 
make one river a constitutional object of appropri- 
ation by the General Government, because it waft- 
ed acertain amount of commerce,and which would 
declare another river out of the pale of the Consti- 
tution, because its amount of commerce was a little 
less. Where was the dividing life, he would ask 
of gentlemen who took this ground. He re- 
ferred to the magnitude, extent, and importance, 
in a national and commercial point of view, of the 
Tennessee river, and urged that it stood on the 
same grounds with the Mississippi river. 


But he offered the amendment for another rea-_| 


son. He wished to test the sincerity even of his 
colleagues upon this question, and to see whether 
this amendment would be met by sneers and taunts 


here from those gentlemen who believe that this 


Government has the power to make appropriations | 
And he re- 


for objects of internal improvements. 
pudiated the system of log-rolling which had been 
practised upon to some extent in former years—to 
gentlemen making their votes upon any appropria- 


tion asked for by others depend upon whether | 


those other gentlemen would vote for appropria- 
tions which they wished for their peculiar sections. 
The only question was, Is it proper and constitu- 
tional to make the appropriation proposed? And no 
regard to what might be the individual opinions of 
the gentlemen representing that particular section 
of the country should influence the vote. 

In reference to the lack of appropriations, under 
this hill, for the State of Tennessee, Mr. J. noticed 
the fact that ‘Tennessee had no member upon the 
Committee on Commerce, (from whom it was re- 
ported,) and he digressed into a general review of 
the composition of the standing committees of the 
House: commenting upon what he considered the 
inequality of representation therein of the different 
sections of the Union. In the course of these re- 
marks, 

Mr. BRODHEAD inquired how it was with 
reference to Executive appointments? Had not 


Tennessee her full share of them? 


Mr. JOHNSON replied, that from one county 


in Pennsylvania there were eighty-odd Executive || 
Pennsylvania had more of those || 
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appointments in one county than the whole State 


of Tennessee put together. 

Mr. J., resuming his course of remark, ex. 
plained the loeal bearing which his amendmen: 
would have upon the interests of that portion of 
the State of Tennessee which he had the honor to 
represent, and advocated its adoption as calculated 
to advance and promote those interests. 

He hesitated not to avow his conviction that if 
this policy of indiscriminate internal improvement 
were once opened—if the flood-gates were once 
hoisted, bankruptcy, indebtedness, and all the ca- 
tastrophes which come in the train of such meas- 
ures, would ensue. This bill wasa combination 


| (accidental or intended) of measures which it was 
Broad, and Nolichubky rivers; the sum, as above || 


hoped would secure its passage, and would therelyy 
enable a majority of this House to walk up to the 
public treasury and take out millions upon mi! 
lions in an indiscriminate, and, to some extent, 
wholly unauthorized expenditure. Among its ad 
vocates they found that Representatives from Illi. 
nois and Indiana occupied a prominent position, 
although he was happy to see one gentleman from 
Illinois orthodox and against this measure. [? 
the legislation of Illinois and Indiana was to |x 
introduced into our General Government, let hin 
ask every sober-minded man to what disastrous 
results would it not conduct us. They had at- 
tempted it under their State Governments, and 
had involved themselves thereby in large indebt- 
edness, and had exhausted their resources; and 
the same system adopted by the Federal Goy- 
ernment would necessarily lead to the same con- 
sequences. There was not money enough in 
the whole world successfully to carry on and 
complete all the schemes of internal improvement 
that had been commenced. The States were now 
indebted to the amount of $200,000,000, with their 
resources all exhausted, and failing to pay the in- 
terest on their bonds. If they were now to turn 
their eyes on the General Government, and th 
General Government were to hold out to them the 
facilities necessary to carrying on and continuing 
the scheme, what an amount of indebtedness would 
be heaped upon it! And how would it be relieved? 
By repudiation, it was suggested by him; he had 
been in hopes, however, that the days of the bank- 
rupt law were passed. Let the States thus becom 
dependent on the General Government, and th 
sovereignties of which this glorious Union is com- 
posed would soon sink into petty corporations, 
dependent on the Federal power, the recipients of 
the bounties and favors of this Federal Govern- 
ment; and it would become a great consolidated 
power, around which, as satellites, the States would 
revolve, receiving from it their light, heat, and mo- 
tion. Were we prepared for such a state of things 
Was the Congress of the United States ready to 
adopt a system which would bring along with it 
so ated a catastrophe? 

This system of internal improvements had re- 
cently received an impetus from the assembling 
of the Memphis convention, at which a distin- 
guished statesman of the South had attended, and 
who was claimed, in his speech upon that occa- 
sion, (which was said to have been approved as 
substantially true by himself,) to have conceded 
this enormous power to the Government, as well 
as the expediency of exercising it. Hence all 
the powers of the Constitution were to be clearly 
leaped over, and broken down. But in that same 
speech he stated that, for these improvements, 
seventeen millions of dollars had already been ex- 
pended, and that these improvements were not 
now worth one million of dollars. 

Mr. J. reverted to the nice distinctions which 
were drawn between constitutional and unconsu- 
tutional objects of improvements, and to the diffi- 
culty of distinguishing between them. Day and 


night were the antipodes of each other; yet who 


could fix the dividing line between them? Who 
could tell the point where day ceases and night be- 
gins? So <u § these appropriations. In all cases 
of doubtful power, then, considering this Govern- 


/ment one of delegated powers, he was in favor of 
deciding against them, and of referring the ques- 


tion back to the people, the sovereign source of 


_ power, for an enlargement of the Constitution, be- 


fore coming to an affirmative decision. Overleap 
the Constitution once, and it would but furnish 
a precedent for its infringement again when oc- 
casion required; and soon it would be frittered 
away, and become as valueless as the pape: upon 
which it is written. 
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“Mr. THOMASSON said he should not have 
spoken upon this question but for the onslaught 


which had been made upon an appropriation pro- | 


osed for a work in his district—the Louisville and 
Portland canal. He should not vote for the amend- 
ment of the gentleman who had just taken his seat, 
as itcame here unrecommended, with no estimates, 
no survey, nor anything at all on which they could 
act advisedly or understandingly. He should vote 
for the amendment of the gentleman from 'Tennes- 
see, Mr. Crozier,] and he thought it a sufficient 
cuaranty of the work that 400,000 acres of land 
had been appropriated to it, and that the fact that 
that appropriation had been sustained by the pres- 
ent President of the United States should be suffi- 


cient evidence of its nationality among the friends 


of the Executive in this House. 
teferring to the remarks of Mr. Jonnson, he 


gaid they had heard al] these horrors of bankrupt- | 
cy, distress, and ruin ~—— time after time upon | 


this floor; and he told the gentleman he should 


vote for no appropriation, whether offered by him- | 


self or any one else, that did not come in the class 
of regular national appropriations, recommended 
either by the proper a and accompanied 
by the usual estimates and survey, unless the 
ecnteman himself offering it went for it. He 
had voted on the same ground against an amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 


‘Tnompson] at the last session of $10,000 for Pass | 


Christian, when the gentleman himself was doing 
all he could to kill the bill. If he could be influ- 


enced by any improper motive, he should be among | 


the first to vote against this amendment; as the 
opening of the Tennessee river, which was urged 
as sO Important, was the very thing which, if he 
were to consult only local and sectional motives, 


he should dread, as coming in contact with chan- | 


nels of communication opened and opening for his 
own State. He spoke of the railroad proposed to 
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bill to grant to the head of a fumily, man, maid, or 


| widow, a homestead not exceeding one hundred 


and sixty acres of public land.” 

The bill was read the first and second time, un- 
der the form prescribed by the rules. 

Mr. GORDON moved that the bill be laid on the 
table. 

Mr. McCONNELL. No, sir; no, sir. No lay- 
ing my bill on the table. Mr. McC. then moved 
that the bill be committed; on which, Mr. Gor- 
DON not pressing the motion to lie, the bill was 
committed, 

Mr. CHARLES J. INGERSOLL said he wish- 
ed to move a resolution, which he felt bound to 
believe no member of the House would object to. 
His resolution was then read by the Clerk, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That this House will adjourn to-mor- 
row, (Tuesday, the 10th instant,) at three o’clock, 
in order to attend the funeral of John P. Van Ness, 
formerly a member of this House, and since Mayor 


| of the city of Washington. 


The said resolution was read; and pending the 


question upon the same, 


The House adjourned. 


PETITIONS, &e. 

The following Petitions and Memorials were 
presented under the rule, and referred to the ap- 
propriate committees: 

By Mr. PETTIT : The memorial of Andrew L. Robinson 


| and 43 others of Carroll county, Indiana, praying that the 


views of the President, as expressed in his late Annual Mes- 
sage, in relation to the Oregon territory, may be carried out 
by Congress, and that steps may be taken to construct a 
railroad from the Mississippi river to the mouth of the Co 


, 


lumbia river: referred to the Committee on the Territories. 


By Mr. POLLOCK: The petition of William King, and 


| 44 others, citizens of Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, re- 


monstrating against any alteration or reduction of the tariff 


| of 1842. 


be constructed from the Falls of the Ohio to the At- || 


Jantic. 
Mr. T. passed on to the subject of the Louis- 


ville and Portland canal, and expressed his regret | 


that gentlemen—particularly the gentleman from 


Alabama, [Mr. Payne]—should have indulged in | 


sy Mr. I. E. MORSE: The petition of Alexander D. Peck, | 


praying confirmation ofa tract of land in the parish of More- 


| house: referred to the Committee on Private Land Claims. 


personal denunciations against the owners of that || 


stock. 
Mr. PAYNE explained that he had certainly 
intended nothing personal in any of his remarks. 


Mr. THOMASSON resuming, considered that | 


the gentleman had made use of the word swindling 
in such a manner as to be understood to apply per- 


sonally. The gentleman (he said) was radically 
wrong in all his charges against these gentlemen; || 


in proof of which he entered into an examination 
of the manner in which that concern had been con- 
ducted, showing that the company had charged 
nearly fifty per cent. less than they were authorized 
by law to do; that the managers were liberal, ac- 
tive, and energetic in the discharge of their duties; 
and that the complaints arose not from any abuse of 
theirs, but from the fact that the extensive commerce 
passing through that canal was liable to taxation, 


and that of so enormous an amount. Mr. T. detail- | 


ed many other facts showing the valuable nature 
of the stock of that company, vindicating the mode 
in which its concerns had been conducted, and the 
motives and terms on which the stockholders were 
now willing to transfer their interest to the Gov- 
ernment, and strongly urging the propriety of re- 
lieving the commerce of the West from so exces- 
sive taxation, amounting, as he contended, to a 
contribution to the national treasury, for the sup- 


‘ 
ulso, In more general terms, briefly advocated the 


| Mississippi. 


| pointe on Lake Superior. 


| kie, by the way of Grand river. 


By Mr. HOGE: The petition of Amos Stevens, and 79 
others, citizens of the State of Illinois, asking an appropria 
tion for the remoyal of the obstructions in the Des Moines 
and Rock River rapids of the Mississippi river. 

By Mr. J. DAVIS: The petition of Isaac Gness, of Atala 
county, Mississippi, praying to be confirmed in the entry of 
certain lands therein described: referred to the Committee 
on Private Land Claims. 


By Mr. M. lL. MARTIN: The petition of citizens of the | 


territory of Wisconsin, for an appropriation to remove ob- 
structions in the Des Moines and Rock River rapids in the 
The petition of citizens of Wisconsin, for an 
appropriation to make a road from Prairie du Chien to La- 
The petition of citizens of Green 
county, Wisconsin, fora graduation of price of public lands, 
and extension of right of pre-emption. The petition of citi- 
zens of Milwaukie, fora mail route from Detroit to Milwau- 
The petition of citizens of 
Delevan, Wisconsin, for an appropriation on a road from 
Racine to Detroit. 


IN SENATE. 
Tvespay, March 10, 1846. 
The PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a re- 


| port from the Treasurer of the United States, ac- 


companied by statements of his accounts for the 

service of the Post Office Department for the year 

ending the 30th June, 1845: which was read. 
Also, a report from the Postmaster General of 


the United States, in compliance with a resolution 
| passed by the Senate, in relation to contracts for 


the transportation of the United States mail be- | 


tween any of the ports of the United States and 


| any port or ports of a foreign Power; which was 


importance of appropriations for the improvement || 


of our great western highways of commerce and 


intercommunication, as demanded for the protec- | 


tion of the property and the lives of the citizens of || 


the country. 


Mr. BRODHEAD made an ineffectual attempt | 
to lay aside the bill temporarily, and take up an- | 


other one which he indicated. 


The committee finding itself without a quorum, | 


rose and reported that fact to the House. 


Mr. McCONNELL then said he rose to a priv- | 


leged question. Some time since he had given no- 
uce of his intention to move for leave to introduce 
a bill to provide a home for every man, maid, wid- 


ow, boy, and girl, in the United States; and he now | 


asked leave to introduce that bill. 
No objection being made— 
He introduced his bill, the title of which is, “A 


| read, and referred to the Committce on the Post 
port of the other commerce of the country. He || 


Office and Post Roads. 

Mr. PEARCE presented a memorial of citizens 
of Queen Ann’s county, Maryland, praying the 
adoption of moderate and pacific measures in the 
saledines of the controversy between the United 
States and Great Britain, respecting the Oregon 
territory. 

Mr. PEARCE said that he desired to make a 


few remarks on this memorial. It was entitled to 


| much respect. Itdid not utter the voice of faction. 


| It did not speak the language of party. 


It was 


| not the production of mere politicians, whose busi- 


ness it is to arraign or defend the Administration 


| chiefly, if not wholly, with a view to their own 


personal ad vancement. 


| upon them. 


It spoke the voice of the 
people, as uttered in one of their primary assem- 
blies, composed of men of both political parties, 
met to exercise their undoubted right of examining 
public measures, and declaring fully their opinions 
Ile had said it was a meeting of both 
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parties, called by gentlemen of that party to which 
the President belonged; and so were all those who 
conducted the proceedings and debates on the oc- 
casion. He knew them all personally, and could 
vouch for them individually as men of intelligence, 
honor, and dignity of -haracter, The gentleman 
who penned the memorial was a man venerable for 
his years, and all that could give dignity to char- 
acter or authority to opinion. He was the ardent 
versonal and political friend of General Jackson. 
le had supported the Administration of Mr. Van 
Buren, and he was the supporter of the present 
Chief Magistrate of the country. The mass of the 
citizens was composed of the agricultural commu- 
nity, quite as respectable for patriotism, honesty, 
and intelligence, as those of any other rural dis- 
trict in the land, and as little likely to be affected 
by any dread of British power as by the rantings 
of political demagogues. ‘They were ready to 
sustain the Administration in any just vindieation 
of the undoubted rights ef the country; but they 
were also prepared to hold it responsible, if it un- 
dertook to involve the counts y in any unnecessary 
war. They believed that the peace of the country 
is seriously endangered by the condition of the 
Oregon territory. 

These memorialists had not failed to notice the 
declaration of the President in his Inaurural Ad- 
dress, that the title of the United States tothe whole 
of the Oregon territory was ‘clear and unquestion- 
able.” Political supporters of the President, as 
they are, they express the startled surprise with 
which they heard that declaration. ‘They were 
not careless observers of public men and the pro- 
ceedings of public bodies. They saw that the 
Message of the President declared that all efforts 
at such a compromise as ought to be accepted had 
failed—that the demands of the British Govern- 
ment were wholly inadmissible—that their rejection 
of our offer was satisfactory evidence that no prop- 


| er compromise could be effected—that he had with- 


drawn that offer, and that the title of this country 
to the whole of Oregon was sustained by what he 
was pleased to term irrefragable facts and argu- 
ments. They saw, too, that after this declaration, 
it was very difficult to perceive in what manner an 
appeal to arms was to be avoided, since no com- 
promise, such as ought to be accepted, could be 
made; and that it was apparent that the quesuon 
could not be settled except by one of two modes, 
Their apprehension had been greatly increased 
when they found that one of these modes was 
snatched from them—when they perceived, from 
the correspondence, that the President had author- 
ized the Secretary of State to declare that he would 
consent to arbitration in no form in which it could 
he conceived, on the ground that the territorial 
rights of the country were not a proper subject of 
arbitration. These memorialists had studied the 
international law on this subject. ‘They knew that 
publicists declared that no Government was author- 
ized to appeal to arms, if all peaceful modes of ac- 
commodation had not been exhausted; and that, of 
these modes, arbitration was one; that it wasa 
proper mode of settling disputes not involving 
rights essential to the existence of a nation, or ta 
cases where the claim of one party could not be 
considered anything but manifest and 
yretences. These memorialists read and reflected. 
I'hey knew all these principles of international 
law. They also knew that, in the early history 
of the country, many grave subjects had been re- 
ferred to arbitration, and all, except in one case, 
were so adjusted. ‘Three times had the territorial 
rights of the country been submitted to arbitration 
by the Government of the United States. That was 
done in 1794 under Jay’s treaty, relative to the 
boundary of the province of Maine. By the fifth 
section of that treaty, this question was referred to 
arbitration. So he calledit, although it was a com- 
mission—it was entirely the same thing. By that 
section the Government of the United States agreed 
to refer to two commissioners, with power given to 
them to select a third, and their decision was to be 
final. The commissioners met, and, in pursuance 
of their arbitration and decision, this country now 
hold title to a considerable portion of the State of 
Maine. So with thetreaty of Ghent. The title to 
certain islands in the Bays of Fundy and Passama- 
quoddy was doubtful; and it was agreed by the 
Government of the United States and that of Great 
Britain to refer the question to commissioners, and 
their decision was to be final. A commission was 
accordingly appointed; and by their award the 
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Passamaquoddy. That was the second case in 
which a question involving territorial rights had 
been referred to arbitration by the Government of 
the United States. There were two other provis- 
ions in the same treaty for reference to arbitration; 
and by which the question of title to the islands in 
the river St. Lawrence was settled, and by which 
the United States hold all the islands there which 
now belonged to them. The other case was that 
of the northeastern boundary question, referred to 
the King of the Netherlands. Thus, under the 
Administrations of Washington, of Madison, and 
Adams, the question of territorial rights had been 
referred to arbitration. All these eminent men 
had adopted the principle repudiated and denied in 
the re ply of the Secretary of State to Mr. Paken- 
ham. tt would be recollected that the men who 
had thus acknowledged this principle were the 
most illustrious of their time—men whose po- 
litical purity, intelligence, and sagacity, could not 
he questioned—whose patriotism could not be stain- 
ed without disgrace to the national character. He 
certainly did not believe that the present Adminis- 
tration had*purer patriotism than had these con- 
seript fathers, ‘The memorialists had in view all 
these facts; and also the speeches of members of 
Congress. ‘They had heard the Senator from Ohio 
{Mr. Auten] declare that this question of title 
could not now be discussed—that it was too late to 
discuss it—that they were committed to the claim 
for the whole of the te rritory up to 54° 40'—that 
they were committed by the convention with Rus- 
sia in 1824. For his life he (Mr. P.) could not 
conceive how, by that convention, they agreed to 
give up six degrees twenty minutes of latitude; yet 
if the title of Spain were good at all, that was just 
as much included within it as other portions of the 
disputed territory. 

It was said that they were also committed by the 
Baltimore convention—by the election of 1844—by 
the declarations of the President—committed in 
various other ways; and the Senator went on 
to say that the question had come down to this, 
** Had we the nerve to maintain our rights??? He 
begged pardon of the Senate for using that word 
*‘nerve.’’ It had been so bandied about that 
chamber that he thoueht it was time for the lexi- 
cographers to give them a few synonyms—letting 
the word ** nerve ’’ be hereafter in all time coming 
consecrated to ridicule. The Senator from Ohio 
talked of preparing the hearts of the people for war. 
To prepare the hearts of the people for war! The 
memorialists had heard the Senator from Ohio de- 
clare that Great Britain was shorn of her military 
strength; that her military force and resources were 
reduced one-third; and that we could send a larger 
naval force to sea than any she could immediately 
send; that she was one of the weakest of the five 
great Powers of Europe, because she was not able 
to bear up against misfortunes and reverses. In all 
this, the memorialists did not agree with the Sena- 
tor from Ohio, and they think they should be false 
to themselves and to their country if they encour- 
aged such conclusions. He (Mr. P.) agreed with 
them in their estimate of the military power of 
Creat Britain—that it is not such as represented by 
the Senator from Ohio. But he did not think tt 
necessary to go into proof of this, because such rep- 
resentations would never be able to force themselves 
on the country, nor on the convictions of others. 
‘They regarded the Senator as they did other mem- 
bers of Congress, as stimulating the people to a 
course that would prove the most disastrous for 
them. ‘There had been speeches made here by grave 
Senators, urging the people into the greatest of na- 
tional evds—disgrace and war. They had read the 
extravagant heroics indulged in there in some of the 
speeches; and were it not too serious a subject, one 
would be compelled to laugh at the extraordinary 
rhetoric indulged in. One orator, in describing the 
eagle, represented him as soaring far beyond mortal 
vision into the blue empyrean, and then pouncing 
down on the British lion, making him spout blood 
like a whale. Sometimes, during the description, it 
became doubtful whether it was an eagle atall, but 
some obscene bird of prey. But all this has not di- 
verted the minds of the people from the consequen- 
ces to flow from war. ‘They said, in their memo- 
rial, that the present foreign relations of the country 
had excited a painful interest in the people of the 
United States. They observed that it is the cause 
of a wide-spread agitation, which, if not allayed by 
some unforseen events, will be produetive of the 
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United States now held these islands in the Bay of 
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most disastrous effects. The 


country, not the martial achievements apparently 
desired so ardently by many honorable gentlemen. 
They were disposed to inquire what are our rights 
in this territory; and in doing so they went fully 
into the old Spanish title. They were well ac- 
quainted with all the negotiations that had taken 


OBE. 


y regard the preser- | perversion of right—of sacrifice of title—was ne 
| vation of peace as the true - icy and glory of the | 


place on the subject, and the treaties that had been | 


made since 1818; and accordingly they knew the 
fact that for twenty-eight years we have held this 
territory in conjunction with Great Britain—a fact 
which they say they cannot but conclude is either 
an admission of some title on the part of Great 
Britain, or a proof of great delinquency in our 
rulers. They say, if Spain had a good and per- 
fect title to this territory in 1818, the United States 
were wrong in combining to rob a falling State of 
her right, for it must, at all events, be admitted 
that the United States agreed toa division of it 
while Spain was in possession of the whole. The 
memorialists had examined all the principles of 
national law in regard to title by discovery, occu- 
vation, and settlement. They said that for two 
uindred years Spain never had a settlement on the 
main land, either by authority from the crown, or 
the act of her subjects; and that there was one 
made under peculiar circumstances which was 
abandoned afterwards; hence they have no hesita- 
tion in pronouncing this title, as derived from 
Spain, as void and useless. They say they are 


satisfied the question ought to be settled, and think | 
it can be settled; that it may be settled without der- | 


ogation of the rights of Great Britain or the United 


States, without injury to either, or involving us in | 


war. In this sentiment he concurred with the me- 
moriaiists. He believed that this matter could be 
settled; and he would say further, that he trusted 
if the Administration had taken any erroneous 
steps, they would retrace them. 


He hoped they | 


would allow no phantom of false honor to lead | 


them astray to the injury of the true interests of 
their country. And as they can settle this ques- 


tion without injury to these interests, they will, in |) 


doing so, be sustained by nine-tenths of the people 
of the country; they certainly shall have his sup- 
port. He asked that the memorial be laid on the 
table, and be printed. 


Mr. FAIRFIELD said he did not rise to reply | 
at length to the remarks of the Senator from Ma- | 
ryland, or to enter upon the discussion of the main | 
question presented; but simply to correct what he | 


deemed to be erroneous impressions of that Sena- | 


tor in regard to the convention executed in 1817, | 


and that of 1828, affecting the interests of Maine. 


If he understood them rightly, they afforded no | 
ghuly ) 
precedent whatever for such an arbitration as is | 


wroposed in regard to the Oregon territory. 


He 


iad not the treaty of 1814 before him, but he ap- || 
prehended that the Senator from Maryland, on re- || 


curring to the treaty of Ghent, under which this | 
commission of 1817 was appointed, would find that | 


a question of line, a question of boundary was pro- || 


vided for, and not a question of title. The line was 


agreed upon by the parties in the treaty of 1783; | 


and the only question to be"settled was, whether 
the running of that line left certain islands on the 
American or on the British side. 


The title to the || 


territory was not submitted any further than it was | 
involved in the location of a line previously agreed | 


upon. The commissioners had no power to create | 


a new line, to examine the muniments of title, and 
determine whether our title was good or bad. The 
question for the commissioners to determine was 
a geographical one merely. They were to ascer- 
tain and determine where, upon the face of the 


earth, a line previously agreed on between England || 


and the United States would fall. 


The duty was 
rather mechanical than judicial. 


They were sur- 


veyors, and not judges or arbitrators. But if this || 
was such an arbitration as the Senator from Mary- | 
land supposes, instead of exulting over their ac- || 


quisitions under it, they should rather lament their 
losses. It should serve as a solemn warning to 


them not to subject again their territorial rights to |) 


any such tribunal. Why, instead of gaining any- 
thing under that commission, they lost two of the 
most magnificent islands in the world—islands to 
which their title was as perfect as it is to any one 
square foot of the whole territory of Oregon: he 
referred to the islands of Campo Bello and Grand 
Menan. In regard to the former, which was given 
up to England, one might stand upon the Ameri- 
can shore and toss a biscuit upon it. A grosser 
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witnessed. No, instead of this furnishing ao 
gument in favor of arbitration of the Oregon que s- 
tion, it should serve as an admonition against jt 
So again as to the convention of 1827, by which 

| the King of the Netherlands was made an arbitra. 
| tor between England and the United States, by pe- 

| curring to its terms it will be found that the ques- 
tion of title was not submitted. His duty was 
simply to decide where upon the face of the earth 
the line agreed upon in the treaty of 1783 would 
fall. And it will be recollected that what he called 
his award in this case was set aside and disregard. 
ed by both parties. Why? Because he undertoo| 
to go beyond the terms of the submission and make 
a new line, when his power and duty was confined 
to the locating of an old and subsisting one. |; 
was not for the King of the Netherlands to say 
whether our title was good or bad, or where a dj 
vision of the territory would be most convenien 
for the parties. Hence his award was set asic 
and disregarded. Itis submitted, therefore, to t}), 
judgment of the Senator from Maryland whethe; 
he can fairly use this asa precedent for such a si))- 
mission as is now proposed in the case of the Ore- 
gon territory. 

_ Mr. PEARCE had but one word to say in reply. 

The award of the King of the Netherlands was ge 
aside because it did not decide the title. The Sen- 

| ator said that two islands had been: lost by refey- 
ence to the commissioners. If so, the title must 
have been submitted. If Great Britain cot the 
islands, he supposed she had some title to them. 
If not, why did they not go to war and reclaim 
them? He was sorry that any fresh ingredients 

' had been thrown into the discussion, on which he 
had then no design to enter. 

Mr. STURGEON presented the petition of Ben- 
| jamin Crawford, asking remuneration for the loss 
of property and imprisonment, in consequence of 
an arrest, by an officer of the United States army 
while trading with the Creek Indians, in 1840; 
which was referred to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

Mr. 8. also presented the memorial of Jones, 
| Baker, and others, praying payment of certain 
treasury notes purloined from the mail, and put in 
circulation, instead of being forwarded to the peti 
tioners; which was referred to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Mr. CASS presented*the memorial of citizens of 
Milwaukie, Wisconsin, praying the establishment 
of a daily mail between Detroit and Milwaukie; 
which was referred to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

Mr. C. also presented the memorial of John 
Halbert, of Michigan, praying remuneration for 
extra services as sub-Indian agent in the above 
State; which was referred to the Committee of 
Claims. 

Mr. MILLER presented the memorial of mem- 
bers of the bar of New Jersey, praying the pay- 
ment to the district judges of that State of the un- 
expended salary of Judge Baldwin, late of the Su- 
preme Court; which was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
| Mr. DIX presented two memorials of citizens of 
Genesee county, and one of citizens of Onondaga 
county, New York, praying the abrogation of cer- 
tain treaties with the Seneca Indians; which were 
referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. _ 

Mr. BAGBY presented a memorial of the Lezis- 
lature of Alabama, praying an appropriation for 


| deepening the channel of Mobile bay, and remo- 


| ving the obstructions in the Iberville river; which 
was ordered to be printed, and so much of It as 
relates to deepening the channel of Mobile bay 


'| was referred to the Committee on Commerce, and 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


the remainder was referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Mr. YULEE presented the petition of Hannah 
Peltz, heir of John Beardon, deceased, pray!ns 
| compensation for property destroyed by the United 


'| States troops during the invasion 0 Florida in 


| 1812 and 1813; which was referred to the Com- 


| mittee on the Judiciary. 


Mr. SPEIGHT, from the Committee on Public 
Lands, reported back without amendment a bill 
| appropriating alternate sections of the public lands 
| for the improvement of Pearl river. 

Mr. ASHLEY, from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, to whom was referred the bill from the 
House of Representatives to amend the act ap- 


proved 2d of April, 1844, entitled “ An act directing 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
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the disposition of certain goods, wares, or mer- || 


chandise, seized for being illegally imported into | 
the United States,”’ reported the same back to the 
Senate without amendment. 

Mr. A. also asked that the Committee on the | 
Judiciary be discharged from the further consider- 
ation of the petition of Pearson Cogswell, and 
that it be referred to the Committee of Claims; 
which was agreed to. 


Mr. FAIRFIELD, from the Committee on Na- | 


val Affairs, reported a bill for the relief of Joseph || 


Wilson; which was read, and the accompanying | 


report was ordered to be printed. || 
Mr. DIX, from the Committee on Military Af- || 


fairs, reported a bill making alterations in the pay | 
department of the army; which was read a first 
time, and passed to a second reading. 

Mr. SEMPLE, pursuant to notice, asked and | 
obtained leave to introduce a bill to remodel the | 
consular establishment of the United States; which 
was read a first and second time, and referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Maryland, moved that the | 
Senate proceed to the consideration of the special 
order; which motion was agreed to. 


SPECIAL ORDER—OREGON—THE NOTICE. | 


Mr. EVANS resumed his remarks, and after 
briefly ee the course of his argument | 
yesterday, he proceeded as follows: I think that | 





ernmost branch of the Mississippi. This was twelve 
days before we got our title to Louisiana. The 
British treaty coming before the Senate, the ques- 
tion was, whether it should be ratified? It would 
cut us off from the latitude of 49°, and the Senate 
was in great doubt on the subject. Finally, the 
treaty was ratified, with the exception of that arti- 
cle. The ratifications, however, were pever ex- 
changed, The year after, a negotiation was entered 
into by Mr. Monroe, who was then in England, 
in which he said to the British negotiator, ‘* True, 
we agreed before toa line south of 49°, because 
none other would reach the Mississippi river; but 
since then we have got the title to Louisiana, which 
extends up to latitude 49° as its northern bound- 
ary, and now we cannot consent to a convention 
on the former basis; we claim the country up to 
latitude 49°.”? Adhering firmly to this ground, we 
finally obtained it, and drove Great Britain back 


|, to 49°, as provided by the treaty of Utrecht, it 


being recognised as the northern boundary of Lou- 
isiana. 
Now comes the argument that Louisiana, while 


{on the north it extended to 49°, on the west it 


these extreme claims which cannot be well main- |! 


tained, or have not been clearly established, if in- | 
sisted upon, will have a tendency to weaken the 

claim to that portion of the territory to which we | 
have a good title. If we thus intermingle the good 
and the bad, claiming that the one is as strong as 
the other, the necessary effect must be to weaken, 
in the judgment of the world, our title to that por- 
tion of the territory to which we have a valid claim. 
I think the attention of the Government should 


went to the shores of the Pacific. The Senator 
from Illinois insists that it does, because Great 
Britain, by the treaty of 1783, relinquished all her 
claims to the territory west of the Mississippi river. 
She claimed all the country north of 49°, and if 
she can claim nothing west of the Mississippi, so 
she can claim nothing south of 49°. We may put 
this to her under the treaty of 1763, we may hold 


| her to her own agreement, and insist that she shall 
not go either west of the Mississippi or south of 


have been most directed to the title obtained by the || 


cession of Louisiana. If it had not been run or 
driven off into the assertion that we had as good a 
right to the extreme limits which we claim, it would 
have been much more politic. I think we have a 
title by the cession of Louisiana, connected with 
the other public transactions already adverted to, 
upon which we can stand fairly before the world 
in the assertion of our claim to forty-nine degrees. 
The honorable Senator from Michigan, [Mr. Cass, ] 
a while ago, as L understood him in some of the in- 
cidental discussions which came up here, said he | 
did not see why the parallel of 49° should be se- | 
lected—that it was an arbitrary line, and we might 
as well agree upon any other—that it was connect- 
ed with nothing, and had nothing to recommend 
its adoption. I do not so understand it at all. 
The parallel of 49° was an early established boun- | 
dary between the British, French, and Spanish 
possessions on this continent. It was no arbitrary 
line. By the treaty of Utrecht, negotiated, I think, 
in 1714, it was agreed that the commissaries—as 
they were then called; commissioners is the term 
now—should establish a boundary line between 


the French and English possessions, and the 49th || 


parallel was the line chosen. 

After we obtained Louisiana, we contended that 
this parallel of 49° was the northern boundary of 
Louisiana, and we claimed by it as such. Discus- 


treaty for Louisiana was signed, when it was un- | 
known to the American Minister at London that 
any such treaty had been made, we agreed on a 
convention with England fixing limits between us 
and her American possessions. By the treaty of 
peace in 1783 our northern boundary line was to 
run from the northwest corner of the Lake of the 
Woods (which was then supposed to be exactly 
under the parallel of 49°, but was subsequently 
found to be about 37’ further north) westward to 
the Mississippi river. It was supposed by those | 
who drew up the treaty that such a line would 
strike the Mississippi; but on actual survey of the 
country, it was found that none of the head-waters 
of that great river extended so far north. What 
was the consequence? Great Britain said, as the | 
treaty required the line to run ‘‘ to the Mississip- 
pi,”’ in order to fulfil its conditions, the line must | 





start at the Lake of the Woods, and run in the || source of any particular difficulties and mischief, 


Undoubtedly, difficul- | 


nearest practicable direction to the waters of that || 
river furthest north. To this all agreed. Accord- | 


ingly, the 5th article of our treaty stipulated for a | 


ine, not running on the latitude of 49°, but di- || to it the origin and existence of these difficulties. | 


| been drawn into this discussion. 


latitude 49°. There lies the strength of our title. 
And so it should be argued; if it shall be, we shall 
see what she has to answer to our argument. 
This is the reason why the line of 49° was adopt- 
ed, and why we ask that that line, extended to the 
Pacific, shall be assumed as our boundary. After 
we obtained Louisiana, Mr. Jefferson made a con- 
vention with England, by which the latitude of 49° 
was agreed on as our northern boundary, from the 
Lake of the Woods to the Rocky mountains) Why 
not extend the same line westward to th’ ocean? 
We desired this then; and Mr. Jefferson found 
much fault that it was not agreed to. The matter 
was finally adjusted by the Senate, and then fell 
through. In every negotiation of ours afterwards, 
in 1818, in 1824, and in 1826, we always set up 
our claim, under the Louisiana treaty, to have this 
line of 49° extended to the coast as our northern 
boundary; and I think we may maintain our right 
to it. It is certainly the strongest claim we have; 
and I think we may stand upon it before the world. 
If this shall be admitted to be good, we do not 
want any more. Why weaken our title by claim- 


|| ing more than we can fairly establish a title to? 


But, to go to some other matters which have 
I say that those 


| who are in favor of giving this notice—who are 


for taking this prompt and decided measure— 
should assign some satisfactory reasons for its 
adoption. Why should it be done? Various rea- 
sons have been assigned. ‘The honorable Senator 


| from Missouri, [Mr. Benron,] who certainly has 


| do at the time. 


investigated this whole subject more closely than 


| any other member of this body, if not more than 


sions arose between us and England on that point: || any other citizen of the country—who is intimate 


and it so happened that twelve days before the |, 


with its history, and the strength of our title to the 
territory—assigns as one reason for giving the no- 
tice, that what it seeks to terminate ought never 
to have been entered into; that it was decidedly 
wrong, and therefore should be put an end to as 
speedily as possible; that it has been the source of 
much evil and mischief which he foresaw at the 
time, and predicted, as | believe he did—no doubt 
of that; and that subsequent events have fully ver- 
ified his predictions. Now, whether the conven- 
tion was originally right or wrong, I will not un- 
dertake to say. ‘This much I may say, that it is 
not always wise to undo what it was not wise to 
We are to see where we are to be 
left when the notice shall be given. When that 
measure is taken, what is to be our condition? Is 


| it to restore us to a better position than that which 


we now occupy? or is it to plunge us into a worse 
condition? Whether the convention has been the 


nobody, I think, can tell. 
ties did exist there afterwards, and those who were, 
at the time, opposed to the convention, attributed 
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But who can tell how much greater difficulties— 
how much more bloodshed—how much more mis- 
chief would have been produced, had no conven- 
tion been entered into for the purpose of restrain- 
ing and regulating the subjects of the two nations 
who might meet there in the wilderness? 

I cannot think that the evils have been so great 
as the Senator supposes, notwithstanding his great 
knowledge. He read a document communicated 
to Congress fifteen years ago, early in the Admin- 
istration of General Jackson—communicated by 
the President—reciting the many evils which we 
had suffered, and complaining of, or, at all events, 
communicating to Congress, certain acts of violence 
which had been committed tn that territory. Well, 
if these evils had necessarily resulted from the ecn- 
vention—if these had been acts for which Great 
Britain was responsible—if these had been viola- 
tions of our rights—it does seem to me that the 
then President and Congress of the United States 
would have demanded redress, and would have ob- 
tained redress. Would they have submitted then, 
and would submission have continued from that 
day till this? Ifso, why did not General Jackson 
give notice to terminate the convention at that mo- 
ment, when all the facts were before him—when 
all these evils were within his knowledge? But 
not a word was said of that then to my knowledge. 
At all events, it was never made a question by the 
then President of the United States, and the exist- 
ing Administration, to obtain redress by putting an 
end to the conven ion which it is now proposed to 
abrogate. I cannot be satisfied, therefore, that 
these evils which the Senator predicted have flowed 
from the convention. I do not deny that acts of 
violence have been committed. I do not deny that 
certain evils have existed. But I deny that they 
have been the result of the convention. On the con- 
trary, | am very much inclined to think that if there 
had been no convention regulating the intercourse 
of the people of the two nations there, we would 
have heard of many more scenes of violence—heard 
of many more murders—and witnessed the exist- 
ence of many more evils than those of which we 
have heard, and which have existed. 

Another reason assigned for giving this notice 
is, that it would put us in a more advantageous po- 
sition—that it will restore to us what we lost b 
the convention. The Senator from [linois, [Mr. 
Breese,] I believe, dwelt most on this topic. He 
holds that the notice would give us the rightful 
possession of the whole country. That by that 
means we would be in undisputed possession of the 
whole country—every inch of it; that our laws 
would prevail; that there would be no room for 
further controversy. [Mr. E. here read the ex- 
tract from Mr. Breese’s speech on which he was 
commenting.] I believe that the Senator foun is 
this opinion on the declaration attributed to Lord 
Castlereagh—and I believe correctly attributed to 
him. When, in 1818, they agreed to surrender 
what they called Fort George, and we Astoria, 
Lord Castlereagh admitted our right to be the 
party in possession whilst the title was under dis- 
cussion, and hence the Senator infers that if we 
terminate this convention, we shall be remitted to 
the condition in which we were previous to the 
convention; and this condition he says was, by the 
acknowledgment of England herself, that of the 
party in possession; so that we shall have a right 
to fortify ourselves there, and to extend our laws 
up to 549 40’. It seems to me that the Senator 
misunderstands the point here involved. What 
state of things nel in 1818, when, as he says, 
we were thus put in possession, by admission, of 
the whole of the territory? We laa not got the 
Spanish title. We had not set up a claim beyond 
49°—not a line is to be found—not a word, not a 


' syllable was uttered of any claim beyond 49°. In 


| river. 


that state of things England agree 
us—what? The settlement—merel 
of Fort George, at the mouth o 


to restore to 
the settlement 
the Columbia 
Well, the Senator contends that that was 


/not only an admission of our rights, but that it 


will restore us the undisputed possession not only 
of all that we claimed at that time, when the restora- 
tion of the settlement was made, but also of all that 
we have since got any title to, up as far as 54° 40’; 
and that there we shall be by giving this notice. 
Well, now, one of my objections to this notice is, 
that instead of restoring anything, quieting any- 
thing, adjusting anything, its effect will be to open 
immediately a new series of questions, dangerous 
to be touched, and tending only to render the sub- 
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ject still more compli ated. First of these is the 
question which must immediately arise, granting 
we put an end to this convention. You have first 
an original position, Whatwas that? Why,Great 
Britain says, we gave up to you the settlement of 
Astoria at the mouth of the Columbia river, and 
that is all. The gentleman says that she admitted 
to the fullest extent our right to be in posses- 
sion of the whole of the country. Well, where is 
Bear in mind, that the 
declarauon of Lord Castlereagh was not made in 


anything of that sort said? 


any despatch—in any official communication—it 
was not even written in any form by him. No 
doubt the original communication was made to our 
Minister in London, who repeats it to his own Gov- 
ernment, and may not, itis re asonable to suppose, 
report it with literal accuracy. Now the question 
is, what did the English Government restore? 
‘That which they had taken from us—a little settle- 
ment called Astoria at the mouth of the Columbia 
river. Look atthe terms of the transaction: **We 
icknowledge to have received the settlement of 
ort George.”? Well, if upon that we are going to 
whole country—that which we then 
claimed, and that which we now in addition claim 

lam sure a very serious question will arise be- 
tween us and England, They will say at once, 
we restored you that of which you were in posses- 
sion. Whatwas that? A trading establishment 
at the mouth of the Columbia. It was not a Gov- 
tablishmentat all. If it had been a mil- 
post, or a civil establishment where there 
were officers of the United States exercising au- 
thority, undoubtedly the restoration of it would 
have restored all the country over which that ju- 
risdiction had been claimed and exercised. But 
here was no Government establishment. It was 
the settlement of mere private traders. ‘Thencomes 
the question whether we are thus remitted to our 
possession, and can set upa claim to the whole 
country. ‘That isa se rious question. Great Brit- 
ain will insist that all she gave up was the settle- 
ment of Fort George, which then was at the mouth 
of the river, and the controversy was rather about 
the mouth of the river. By that restoration they 
would be bound to admit that the mouth of the 


claim the 


ernment e 
Lary 


river. was restored, and perhaps that portion of 


the territory—possibly the whole valley of the Co- 
lumbia. But after all, there is a very grave ques- 
tion as to what they did in that official surrender, 
and what would be our rights if this notice were 
given and the convention terminated. It is obvious 
that it is Open to doubts and difficulties which will 
not by any-means render the process of adjust- 
ment more facile, 

Great stress has been laid upon the alleged fact 
that the settlement at Astoria was made by Amer- 
ean What about all that? True, Mr. 
\stor fitted out a ship and sent it there, and this 
establishment was founded. But who did he send? 
Who were furnished with the money? Mr. Green- 
how states it, and admits that there was a com- 
pany formed, of which Mr. Astor was one of the 

artners, furni shing the money; the others being 
mostly, if not all, British subjects from Canada, 
who went with Astor’s money and founded this 

Wement. ‘They were the persons who surren- 
dered. Now, why may it not with as much jus- 
tice be argued that this was a British possession 
as thatit was an American? It was founded by 
a company composed of subjects of both countries, 
taken during the war by British arms, and restored 
in 18s. | think we had better stand by the res- 
toration to the extent that we can well maintain 
it, but not to graft upon it other and greater rights 
which we cannot educe from it by any just process 
of reasoning. ‘That is one of the difficulties in the 
way, and the ground of one of the objections 
which T have to the passage of this notice, if it is 


Cluizens. 


io be understood that we thereby immediately are 
io set up a claim to the possession of the whole of 


the country. 


And the Senator from Illinois sup- 


poses that if thatis not yielded, and actual posses- 
ion is not acknowledged, and our laws enforced 
there, there will be just cause of war. If all the 


prenuses he has assumed were true, it would only 
how sull more clearly that there are serious dith- 

culties in the way of a final adjustment of this 
The Senator says that, in legal consid- 

What would 
be the actual state of things?) Who would actually 
I in possession? Does he suppose that Great 
Britain would at once abandon the whole country, 
and admit our right to the possession of the whole 


matter, 


eration, we would be in possession. 


i 


of it?) That she would admit our right to 54° 40’, 

and at once yield all her claims? I imagine not. 
Now these are some of the difficulues which, 

in my judgment, would attend the giving of this 


notice, and which appear to me quite insuperable, | 


dut it is said that it will facilitate the peaceful ad- 


justment, hasten the amicable termination of all | 


these difficulties. If I thought so, with all my 
heart I would go for it. lam ready to do any- 
thing reasonable and proper to bring this matter 
to an amicable settlement. If this notice, given 
in any form, would do that—if it would lead to 
such a result—I would go for it. 
to do that ?—how is it to operate >—how bring all 


But how is it | 


parties to a better understanding? Will its adop- | 


tion justify us in making more liberal offers to 


Great Britain than we have made, or can make, | 


without it? 
the passage of the notice, to come forward with a 


Is the Administration expected, after | 


more liberal proposition for the settlement of the | 


pending difficulties than could be offered without 
the notice? I suppose that is hardly expected or 
intended. 


Well, then, if the notice is not intend- | 


ed to produce more liberal offers on our part, is | 


it designed by that means to intimidate Great Brit- 


ain? Do gentlemen expect that? Do they suppose | 


that, after the notice, Great Britain will be forced | 


into a position more available? If any think so, 
of course it will govern their conduct. But I have 
no such idea. Let England know that that is your 
opinion, and my life for it we will have no amica- 
ble adjustment. That is not the way to attain an 


amicable and honorable adjustment of national dif- | 


ferences. 
fect with either of the parties so as to lead to a 
peaceful arrangement? IT am very much afraid 


that the effect of it will be to interpose new obsta- || 


How then is the notice to have any ef- | 


cles—certainly it will interpose new and most se- | 
rious obstacles in the way of a peaceable adjust- | 


ment if it is to be given and executed in the 
manner indicated by the Senators from Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, and their friends. Certainly in 
that case the obstacles will be insurmountable. 


Ah! but they say there will be no war—if we do | 


not settle it peaceably there will be no war about 


it, because—mark the sequence of their argu- | 


ments!—Great Britain dare not go to war with 
this country, single-handed, for Oregon. Of that 


the Senator from Ohio [Mr. ALLEN] gives us most | 


positive assurance. And the Senator from Illinois 
{Mr. Breese] appears to have the same opinion. 


Great Britain dare not go to war with this coun- | 


try, single-handed, for Oregon. 


of the country will be kept unbroken than that, 
I will not debate the point with them any fur- 


ther. The Senator from Michigan, [Mr. Cass,] 


with his enlarged experience and observation, 
believes no such thing as that. ' 
Britain will resist our pretensions. Then how 
is war to be averted—peace secured—and an 
amicable arrangement of the matter effected by 
riving this notice? Why, the gentlemen all tell us, 
with the utmost gravity—really looking as if they 


were quite in earnest, and perfectly sober—that || 


If the gentlemen | 
have no other ground for their belief that the peace | 


this is no cause of offence to England; that the no- | 


tice is provided for in the treaty, and that England 
cannot declare war against us for doing what is 
provided for by the tre aty. 
body ever imagined that England would declare 
war against us for giving this notice, and I have 
no doubt she would not, if we would stop there. 
But do gentlemen propose to stop there? Do they 
intend to do nothing else? They tell us that this 
is but the first step in a series of measures which 
are to be adopted for the maintenance of our rights 
to the whole territory. Now what are these other 
Are they provided for by the treaty? 
We know what they are to be. They are to be 
measures for taking actual possession—setting up 
our authority—maintaning it by fortifymg the 
country—repelling intruders, and so on. It is 
said that Great Britain will not dare to declare war 
for that. Well, perhaps not; | don’t think myself 
she will. 


measures: 


Well, I suppose no- | 


Do you give this notice, without bringing affairs to | 


an amicable termination; take measures to assert 
your jurisdiction there; incorporate this territory 
into the Union, and extend your laws over it,—I 
am inclined to believe you will, when you come to 
do that, find a force there ready to resist you, and 
a collision will be inevitable. If you should hap- 
pen to be overpowered there, and Great Britain 
should take possession of the country, or of cer- 
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| tain prominent points of it, you would then expe} 
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her by force, or permit her to remain. But who jy 
to begin the war? Their soldiers, with force and 


| arms enough, and at the point of the bayonet, wi|| 








Certainly Great || 
| time, if allowed. 


maintain possession; and then that would be war, 
I know the mere giving of the notice may be an jy)- 
offensive measure in itself, and really so trifling ay 
to expose us to the charge of pusillanimity. Ler 
us see the end of this thing; let us follow it yy 
with other measures proposed, and the experience 


| Senator from Michigan says it will bring on way. 


There is the difficulty; and although this first st p 
may not be a sufficient cause of war, yet every one 
must see that it will lead to such an end. That js 
the objection I have, sir, to the measure; that, al- 
though it may be passed and acted on, and be jo 
cause of offence, yet it must be so connected with 
other measures which are to be adopted, that | 
agree with the Senator from Michigan that war jy 
inevitable; or if he chooses so to express himscl/, 
that there is no way of avoiding it. 

Well, sir, if I could look on this movement as 
the Senator from North Carolina and others do, 
that by giving the notice.in a modified form, it was 
to be considered as expressive of a desire that iy 
should lead to the attainment of a pacific end, | 
would be content to vote for it. But it is because 
of the great doubt that hangs about it [ cannot vote 
for it in any form. I do not know but I shall do 
so, if, in the progress of the discussion, anything 
may be revealed to give us an assurance that the 
purpose of the measure is to negotiate and coim- 
promise these difficulties in an honorable form. If 
that be not the end in view—f I do not possess 
any such assurance, then I see nothing to warrant 
me in giving my vote for the notice. I want that 
assurance; I want to know the course that will be 
taken by the Cabinet from gentlemen who are re- 
garded as concerned in shaping these public events. 
Without that, I do not see how we could or dare 
rush into the tremendous consequences which all 
parties agree in saying lie beyond the giving of 
this notice, if no amicable negotiation takes place. 
I have heard the idea suggested, that if the notice 
is given the two nations will be brought to think 
more seriously; that they will be brought face to 
face—see the peril of their positions, and meet it; 
that the good sense of the two nations will, at this 
conjuncture, interpose and keep the peace. Now 
is it come to this? Is it possible that the good 
sense of these two nations is now so benumbed and 
asleep, that it is necessary to disturb commerce and 
injure the trade between the two countries, to spread 
trouble among our people, to create alarm and panic 
in this country, and all over the world; is it possi- 
ble that all this must be done before we can arouse 
the good sense of the two nations to enter Into an 
honorable adjustment? It seems to me that the 
good sense of both would interpose now, or at any 
What is the difficulty now to 
the compromising, terminating, and settling these 
disputes? I have heard and read in the papers— 
but they are not the best authority on such mat- 
ters—I have seen it stated I say—and the informa- 
tion I received also from a quarter such as leads me 
to believe it is true—that our Government have 


| been well advised that this controversy touching 


| —the Senate here holding the control. 
| that refused ? 


the northwest coast of America may now be ad- 
justed if the negotiations are transferred to Lon- 
don. That is the opinion of the American Minis- 
ter in London, who is ready and willing to enter 
upon them in the full belief that it can be adjusted 
Why is 
I do not know; but this I will say, 
if there be such a proposition made to our Govern- 
ment, and if it has resisted such a proposition, and 


_ declined all steps whatsoever towards an honorable 


termination of the dispute, they will owe a respon 
sibility to this country they can never discharge. 
Is it kept here for the purpose of being under the 
jurisdiction of any particular individual? Is it sup- 
posed there is so much honor to be achieved by 


| treating the matter here, as not to allow the Amer- 
_ ican Minister abroad to participate in it? 


I will tell you what I think she will do. |! 


Mr. ALLEN. I would suggest to the Senator 
from Maine, whether it be for the public interests 
to assume that this Government has received an 
intimation from our Minister in London, which 
has not been made public? If we are to proceed 
on hypothetical theses, sent abroad by mere ru- 
mor, where will it end? Such is not argument; 
but a course calculated to prejudice this country in 
the judgement of the world. 

Mr. EVANS. Well, I can hardly say whether 
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it is wise or not to assume any such thing. It has |! I have said a republic, of all Governments, ought 


' 
heen asserted very ee 1 do not know its | 
truth; but, as I said before, I had the intelligence 
from such a ; gloat as to lead me to regard it as | 
true. I wou d not say anything to pene the 
Administration, but I expect they shoul and will 
take a little warning; but I will say that if they 
have received such a proposition, and they decline 
to act on it, nothing “aun take away the responsi- 
pility they shall incur if war ensues. I think from | 
this circumstance, however, that they mean to set- | 
le it here; for I do not think the refusal to act on 
the offer would be given on any other idea. | at- 
tach a great deal of weight to the observations 
made by the Senator from North Carolina, [Mr. 
Haywoop:] but I do not know he is right in ascrib- 
ing to the President the intention of using this no- 
tice, if put in his hands, for compromise and nego- 
tiation. How is it to be accounted for that the 
Government are so indifferent to all they should 
attend to in such an emergency—to the power of 
defence and aggression on our part—if they did 
not contemplate an adjustment? As the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina said the other day, why, 
if they regard a war as likely to grow out of this 
question, do 7 not turn their attention to the 
most important of all subjects—their finances? Not 
a movement whatever has been made towards put- 
ting ourselves in a fit state of defence; and I can- 
not but believe the refusal to transfer these nego- 
tiations to London, coupled with the refusal to 
prepare for hostilities, is an earnest that they mean 
to settle it peacefully here. If so, I want to know 
why it cannot be done without the notice. Why 
run the hazard ?—why complicate the difficulties? 
The Senator from Ohio, and his friends on the 
other side, I know, regard it in the light of an as- 
sertion of our title to the whole territory. In that 
aspect, I can never vote for it; for I have more than 
once said I cannot give my assent to it till I feel 
some reasonable ground of assurance it is not to 
he used for any such purpose or measure as would 
inevitably bring us into collision with Great Brit- 
ain. 

Gentlemen speak of the results which are to 
follow, it seems to me, in a manner much toolight 
for so serious a question. What, it is asked, if 
there be a war? what great harm can it do? Very 
little injury will be inflicted in consequence of it; 
as if war was such a light or trifling matter. Why, 
sir, to talk of war now, in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, in that way—condemned, as it is, 
by the judgment of the civilized world—appears 
strange; for it does seem at this day, from the 
strength of public sentiment against it, almost im- 
possible to brine civilized nations into war. Do 
you not see that nearly all the great difficulties 
which would have been the cause of war but a 
short time ago, are now amicably adjusted. Mat- 
ters that a century ago would be the certain cause of 
a bloody war, are now settled ina few days. Sir, 
the opinions of the world are changed in regard to 
war; and above all, we, as a republican nation, 
ought not to regard war as so light an evil. Some 
one has said that war is a game for kings to play 
at. It is the play of kings—the ultima ratio regum. 
And yet it Is so patriotic to talk of war! and 
speeches tending to war are patriotic speeches! 
as if one’s readiness to plunge one’s country into 
all the calamities of war 1s an evidence of patriotism 
and love of country. Now, sir, war is among the 
greatest, if not the greatest calamity that ever 
afilicted the world. War is of itself a curse; peace 
a blessing; and he who would change the blessing 
for the curse, and plunge his nation into this terrible 
alternative, is bound to show clearly that there is || 
no other way left to preserve national rights, na- 
tional honor, and the interests of the country— |} 
none whatever. But what says the Senator from 
Illinois? [Here Mr. E. read an extract from the 
speech of Mr. Brerse, and then proceeded.] Now, 
sir, rather than surrender any part of this country, 
there is nothing which war ean bring in its train the 
Senator would not rather undergo; nothing which it | 
can bring, of all the desolation, the burning cities, 
or impoverished people! But that is not all. 

Var may bring, among other things, what?—a 
conquest, a dissolution of our Union, a servile 
war, anything, everything; all that the imagina- 
tion of man can conceive of the evils and miseries 
thatean afflict humanity—everything the mind of | 
man can attribute to war as a consequence. Yet | 
all this the Senator would rather undergo before |, 
he would surrender any part of this territory. 











} 
| 
| 
| 


_ cisely in periods of peace. 


| to maintain it. 
| cerned, it consists, as stated by the Senator from 
| North Carolina, in a willingness, if any favorable 


| them, as we are bound in honor to do. An 
| we hear constantly of war, as though it were patri- 


| be otherwise disposed of, 


| Every expedient ought to be resorted to. 
| been done in the case before us? 
/me, during the progress of the discussion, that | 
| gentlemen are very unwilling that this question 


to beware of war. Is it not in a period and state 
of war that popular rights are trodden down? Is 
it not then that takes place the aggrandizement 
and consolidation of monarchy, and the trampling 
to the earth of popular power, the tyranny of the 
strong over the weak, and the bands of social 
union torn apart? Yes, kings may play at this 
game; it is their ullima ratio; it is their harvest; for 
there are spoils to be seized and distributed, all 
wrung out of the blood and tears of the people. 
At what period do popular rights make the great- 
est advance? When have despotic and arbitrary 
Governments relinquished their demands? Pre- 
Look at the last thirty 
years: since that period popular rights have un- 
dergone a greater progress, and become better un- 
derstood, and are better preserved than ever. In 
the present day there is a constantly increasing 
tendency to secure the rights of the masses of the 
people. Republican Governments are established 
and ee greater security is afforded, and the 
powers of monarchy are curtailed: these are the 
effects of peace, and of peace only. And we are 
to rush into war to protect the rights of our peo- 
ple; the honor of the nation demands it; and no- 
thing in this long catalogue of evils the honorable 
Senator from New York and his friends would 
not undergo, rather than surrender any particular 
portion of a territory, to which, to say the least of 
it, we have a very doubtful title. Now, can we 
justify ourselves in this measure? The honor of 
the nation is concerned. How is the honor of the 
nation concerned? It seems to me, if ever there 
was any question of honor, it is long since passed. 
If our right to 54° 40’ is good, it has been so for a 
long time. And yet we have not claimed it; but 
offered to give it wp over and over again. And 
now honor compels us on to the assertion of our 
clear and unquestionable right, after having over 
and over again—once, twice, thrice—offered to di- 
vide it. Now we are bound in honor to go to war 
No, sir; if there is any honor con- 


terms are offered for an adjustment, to anes of 
yet 


otic to plunge a nation into war. 

Sir, when I consider the multitude of wars that 
have desolated the world, and crushed millions; 
when I reflect on the fact of how few of them had 


a just or honorable origin; how many of them were 


caused by personal ambition, or private resent- 


| ments, and other dishonorable motives; when I 
' consider that, tomy mind the inference is, that he 


who will plunge his country into war is not pa- 


| triotic; and before laying claim to any such distine- 


tion, he is bound to take the affirmative, and prove 
that war is necessary and unavoidable; that what is 
demanded is peace; and who will not take measures 
to secure that blessing, but tread down the happi- 
ness of our people, and rush into a war,—I say, be- 
fore he does this, he is bound to show beyond all 
manner of doubt that the case is one which cannot 
War 1s a calamity, I 
say, and peace a blessing, and they should not be 
exchanged, except upon the most urgent necessity. 
Has this 
It has seemed to 


should be settled. In the principal part of their 


apne, we are told if we have war it will not be 
a 


out Oregon, but it will be a war between repub- 
licanism and monarchy—a struggle between the 
despotisms and combined Powers of Europe against 
popular rights here; and often are we told that the 
thrones of Europe are tottering, and their occupants 


| looking with the greatest alarm at us; that there is 


an upheaving of the millions, which must lead to 
war with our institutions. Well, I am of opinion 
that when they find their thrones tottering under 
them, these despots will have as much as they can 
attend to at home, without going to war with us. 


| Gentlemen on the other side appear, from what 
| they say, anxious to keep the peace; but when 
| they tell us of the grasping power of England, and 
| of all her oppressions and misdeeds, past and pres- 


ent, in every part of the globe, we seem to have 
set ourselves up as the champions of the human 
race, for the purpose of battling in their behalf 
against this giant Slaygood, and avenging these 
wrongs. And these recitals are accompanied by 
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| peace is well kept now. 


our laws, how are we to do? 


ATT 


| every provocative which can stir up the angry pas 


sions of men, as if with a settled purpose to pre- 
vent an amicable adjustment of ourclaims. Now, 
sir, | will take part in no measures that will lead to 
that result. [desire to support and sustain the 
Administration, but Lam certain they can do them- 
selves no such credit and honor as in adjusting 
this old difficulty on principles of compromise hon- 
orable and just to both parties. 

I regret that the proposal made in last August 
was not accepted, or at least that it was not enter- 
tained and negotiations continued; for, had they 
been, that offer might have led, with some modifi- 
cation, to something else. I revret that other 
means of settlement have also been so prematurely 
rejected. Lam not quite ready to say that I could 
have recommended the offer of arbitration at this 
time. I think the reasons given by the Senator 
from South Carolina a year ago for not agreeing to 
arbitration are entirely satisfactory; that the pros- 
pect of coming to an amicable adjustment by com 
promise was preferable. But, sir, when all other 
expedients have failed—when negotiation is at an 
end here and in London—when there is no mode 
to be found of an amicable adjustment but war or 
arbitration—if 1 am here when the day of voting 
comes—if I am here to speak my mind on the 
subject, I shall justify a resort to arbitration. I 
believe it vastly preferable to war; and I believe 
our chances of obtaining Oregon are quite as good 
by arbitration aswar. Oregon would cost us more 
to obtain it by war than itis worth. I know the 
poetic imagination of the Senator from New York 
has dressed this territory in very gaudy colors; but 
I think the better judgment is that which I have 
formed; every description of the country shows it 
to be entirely unworthy of obtaining it at that ex 
pense. I have already spoken of this Oregon con- 
cern as one which, although settled to-morrow, 
will give us a good deal of difficulty. Already 
measures are in contemplation to afford protection 
—as it is said—to our citizens there, which I shall 
hesitate long before | vote for. We are to take 
Oregon—or all we get of it—into the American 
Union. It is said our citizens are entitled to the 

wrotection of our laws. But do they require it? 
What they have asked for is not the protection of 
law, but of force against aggression. I believe 
they are getting along very well without collision. 
sut what will be the state of things if we rush into 
this Oregon country with the speed some recom- 
mend? It is inhabited by tribes of Indians, entire- 
ly pacific to be sure. No war can be apprehended 
from them, itis said. We are to stretch our line 
across the Rocky mountains down to the Pacific 
ocean. We have already raised a regiment of ri- 
flemen, and appropriated a sum of money to pur- 
chase land for the erection of forts and blockhouses. 
What will be the consequence of the erection of 
these structures? A little settlement will quickly 
grow up about each; there will be traders and oth- 
ers for various purposes hanging about there. A 
trade will commence with the Indians, and we 
know the frauds that have been perpetrated on 
them before; and the same scenes must be gone 
over there. Every one of the tribes in that region 
we shall come in collision with, sooner or later. 
They will be furnished abundantly with intoxica- 
ting liquors; murders will be committed, and prop- 
erty devastated. Some of them will be hung, or 
perhaps shot. Their tribes will avenge them, and 


| another Indian war will grow out of it, unless we 


station agents there to keep the peace with them— 
which agents will have to be paid; thus adding 
countless millions to the expenses of government 
as well as increasing the chances of war. The 
I read an account, [ think, 
among the documents, of an expedition made by 
Col. Kearny among these Indians, and he disap- 
proves of extending a line of military stations 
there, but shows that the peace is now well kept, 
through the occasional excursions made every 
two or three years by a party of dragoons. That 
is all that is necessary to impress them with a sal- 
utary respect for order ana caution, and a con- 
viction of what will happen in ease of irregularity. 

But if the inabitants of Oregon are willing to take 
It is a settled prin- 
ciple of our laws, that no preference is to be given 
in duties to one port in preference to another, A 
yort will be established at the mouth of the Colum- 
yia river, and in a short time there will be a col- 
lector and custom-house there. To extend our 
laws over these people is in effect the taxing of the 
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people there. You are bound by the Constitution 
to a it; the same duties are to be paid there as in 
other places. Do they want the protection of a 
registrar from us, and all that? In the long run 
we shall find that our policy is inapplicable to 
them, and not for their benefit; and we would be 
certain to hear of complaints from them of oppres- 
sive legislation. It has been asserted by the Sen- 
ator from Illinois that that territory in the course 
of time will be dependant neither on the United 
States nor Great Britain. I think so, too; and it 
would be far better for both them and us. If Ore- 
gon and the whole of California could be connected 
together, it would make a very respectable nation. 
Situated on the shores of the Pacific—separated 
from us by an almost impassable barrier of moun- 
tains—it seems to me our good would be vastly 
promoted by such an arrangement. Butit is time 
enough for those who live fifty years hence to set- 
tle this matter. I will, sir, detain the Senate no 
longer. lam ata loss what course to pursue in 
recard to the matter before us. | have said if there 
was a reasonable assurance that we could, from 
the progress of affairs, or from those entitled to 
vive such assurance, promise ourselves that the 
purposes of this movement are pacific, and tend to 
a settlement of difficulties, I would have no objec- 
tion to vote for it; that there is nothing I could do 
which L am not ready to do for the Administration. 
On the other hand, if | cannot feel such assurance— 
if the declarations of the Executive and his inten- 
tions are to be interpreted as the Senators from II- 
‘ linois, Indiana, and Ohio, have interpreted them— 
that they bind the President to the assertion of our 
title to the whole of Oregon—by arms, if need be— 
I shall most undoubtedly go against it. Whatever 
be the issue of our discussions and votes here, I 
hope, sir, it will terminate in the preservation of 
the peace and honor of the country, as I believe it 
will do, if wise and just counsels shall prevail. 
Mr. R. JOHNSON then rose and said that it 
was his desire to take part in the debate, but at 
that period of the day he would not trespass on 
the time of the Senate. He moved that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Executive busi- 
Hess, 


This motion was unanimously agreed to; and 
after a short time spent with closed doors, 
‘The Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuespay, March 10, 1846. 

The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 

The Speaker announced that the business first in 
order would be the following resolution, offered 
yesterday by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
{Mr. C. J. Incersoxw:] 

Resolved, That this House will adjourn to-mor- 
row, (i. e. to-day,) Tuesday, the 10th inst., at three 
o’clock, in order to attend the funeral of John P. 
Van Ness, formerly a member of this House, and 
since Mayor of the city of Washington. 

Mr. G. W. JONES inquired if the resolution 
had been received. 

The SPEAKER said it had been received. 

Mr. JONES asked the yeas and nays on the 
adoption of the resolution, 

Mr. HOPKINS moved that it be laid on the 
table. 

And the question having been taken, the vote 
stood—ayes 63, noes 51. 

So. the resolution was laid on the table. 

Mr. WENTWORTH offered a resolution, in 
the usual form, providing that all debate on the 
bill making appropriations for the improvement of 
certain harbors and rivers should cease in Commit- 
tee of the Whole on the state of the Union at 
two o'clock on ‘Tuesday next. 

Mr. ROBERTS moved that the resolution be 
laid on the table. 

Mr. G. S. HOUSTON moved to amend the res- 
olution so as to substitute Thursday of this week 
for Tuesday next. 

Mr. WENTWORTH was understood to object 
to such an amendment—the resolution being, he 
said, a resolution of compromise. 

Mr. HOUSTON then modified his amendment 
so as to substitute Friday for Thursday. 

The question was taken on the motion of Mr. 
Roserrs, and decided in the negative. 

So the resolution was not laid on the table. 


And the question recurring on the modified 
amendment of Mr. Houston, 


| Mr. WINTHROP asked the yeas and nays; 
‘|| which were ordered. 

Mr. WENTWORTH, before the vote was 

taken, desired to call the attention of the House to 
| the fact that Friday and Saturday were private bill 
days, and that Monday was resolution day, 

The question was then taken and decided in the 
negative—yeas 59, nays 111. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The question recurring on the adoption of the 
resolution, 

Mr. STEWART moved that it be laid on the 
table; which motion was rejected. 

And the question again recurring on the adop- 
tion of the resolution, 

Mr. GORDON asked the yeas and nays; which 
were ordered; and, being taken, were—yeas 106, 
nays 66. 

So the resolution was adopted. 

And the House therefore decided that the debate 
should terminate at two o’clock on Tuesday next. 

Mr. HENLEY asked leave to offer the follow- 
ing resolution, which was read for information: 

Resolved, That 35,000 extra copies of the report 
of the Commissioner of Patents, without the list 
of pate its granted or expired, and the list of claims, 
and 7,000 copies of the whole report, be printed, 
2,000 of which to be at the disposal of the Com- 
missioner of Patents. 

Mr. WENTWORTH inquired if the resolution 
was subject to amendment? 

Before the SPEAKER had replied, 

Mr. STEWART objected to its reception. 

Mr. WENTWORTH desired to move to sub- 
stitute one hundred thousand copies for the num- 
ber recommended in the resolution. 

Mr. TIBBATTS moved that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. G.S. HOUSTON said he should move that 
the House adjourn, and go home. 

The SPEAKER was about to put the question 
on the motion of Mr. Tissarrs, which is a privi- 
leged motion. 

Mr. HENLEY said he desired to make one re- 
mark. He hoped the House would dispose of the 
resolution now; if delay took place in the publica- 
tion of these extra copies, their cost would be much 
larger than if ordered now. 


‘he SPEAKER. There is no debatable motion | 


before the House. The question is on going into 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HENLEY desired the Speaker to state 
what was the position of the resolution. 

The SPEAKER The gentleman asked the 
unanimous consent of the House to introduce the 
resolution, and it was read for information. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Stewart] rose 
and objected; and, pending the question of leave, 
the gentleman from Kentucky |Mr. Tissarrs] 
moved that the House resolve itself into Commit- 
tee of the Whole on the state of the Union. That 
is a privileged motion, and at any time in order. 

Mr. HENLEY. I desire to make a motion to 

| suspend the rules for the purpose of introducing 
this resolution. 

The SPEAKER. It will not be in order, unless 
the gentleman from Kentucky shall withdraw his 
motion. 

Mr. TIBBATTS. I understood that the recep- 
tion of the resolution had been objected to by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Srewarrt,] 
and I then made my motion. 
for the present, to enable the gentleman from Indi- 
ana [Mr. Hentey] to submit his motion to sus- 
pend the rules. 

Mr. STEWART said he renewed the motion 
that the House resolve itself into Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union. 


The SPEAKER said, the gentleman from In- | 


diana, [Mr. Henwey,] was entitled to the floor. 
Mr. HENLEY then moved that the rules of the 


| House be suspended, to enable him to introduce | 


the resolution. 

Mr. STEWART asked the yeas and nays, which 
were refused. 

And the question having been then taken, and 
two-thirds voting in the affirmative, the rules were 
suspended. 

The resolution being thus before the House, and 
the question being on its adoption, 

Mr. WENTWORTH moved to amend it by 
striking out ** 35,000,” and inserting * 100,000” 
copies. 


But I withdraw it | 
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Mr. B. MARTIN was understood to inquire 

whether it would be in order to move that the 
| amendment be laid on the table. His object inn 
suggesting such a motion was economy. 

The SPEAKER said that such a motion, if jt 
prevailed, would carry the whole subject with it 

_ Mr. MARTIN did not, therefore, make the mo- 
| tion. 
Mr. STEWART moved to lay the whole sub- 
| ject on the table. 
Mr. WENTWORTH now modified his amend- 
| ment, so as to substitute * 50,000” for * 100,000” 


oagee- 
he question was taken on the motion of Mr 
Stewart, and decided in the negative. 
So the whole subject was not laid on the table 
And the question recurring on the modife, 
amendment of Mr. Wentwortn— 
Mr. HENLEY desired, he said, to state a fact 
_ for the information of the House. He understood 
| that objection had been made to the publication of 
| this document, because it was suspected that jt 
contained some a »les, or something con- 
| nected with the tariff. e had been informed 
_that probably his friend from Pennsylvania [Mr 
| Srewarrt] was under that impression, though he 
(Mr. H.) had not himself heard the gentleman say 
/so. So far as he had examined the report, he did 
| not believe that there was a word contained jy jt 
| that could be construed into party politics, or into 
an argument for or against the tariff. He would 
send to the Clerk’s table, with a request that it 
might be read, a letter from the Commissioner of 
| Patents in relation to the contents of the document. 
| The letter was here read by the Clerk. 


hed 





Mr. HENLEY. One word more, Mr. Speaker. 

I consider that this office ought to be kept entirely 

clear of party politics; and if any incumbent of it, 
| now or hereafter, would make upa report contain- 
| ing anything of a party character, I would not vote 
| to print a single copy. 
r. HOGE demanded the previous question. 
Mr. G. DAVIS desired Mr. H. to withdraw the 
| demand, to enable him (Mr. D.) to offer a proviso 
by way of amendment. 
| Mr. HOGE not withdrawing, 
Mr. DAVIS asked that the proviso might be 
| read for information. . 
| And it was read. It provides that the profit on 
| paper, ink, composition, and press-work should 
not exceed $3,000. 

Mr. D. desired to state a fact, and made a re- 
| mark (amidst some cries to order) which the re- 
porter did not hear. 

The question was then taken on the demand for 
the previous question, and there was a second. 

And the main question was ordered to be now 
taken. 

Mr. CULLOM asked the yeas and nays on the 
amendment; which were ordered. 

Mr. GEORGE S. HOUSTON inquired of the 
Chair whether it was in order to take the question 
separately on the motion to strike out and insert? 

The SPEAKER said it would not be in order, 
| the motion to strike out, by the rules, being indi- 
| visible. 

The question was then taken on the amendment 
of Mr. Wentworth, and the vote was as follows: 


YEAS—Messsrs. Arnold, Bedinger, Buffington, John H. 
Campbell, Cranston, Dillingham, Dixon, Dockery, Faran, 
Ficklin, Garvin, Giddings, Elias B. Holmes, Hopkins, 
| Hough, Samuel D. Hubbard, Jenkins, James H. Johnson, 
Leib, Levin, Long, James MeDowell, Marsh, Moulton, 
Parrish, Perrill, Perry, Ramsey, Root, Sawtelle, Schenck, 
Robert Smith, Wentworth, Wheaton, Winthrop, and Wood- 
worth—26. 

NAYS—Messrs. Abbott, John Quincy Adams, Stephen 
| Adams, Ashmun, Atkinson, Barringer, Bell, Benton, Biggs, 
James Black, James A, Black, Blanchard, Bowlin, Boyd, 
Brinkerhoff, Brodhead, William G. Brown, Burt, William 
W. Campbell, Carroll, Cathcart, Augustus A. Chapman, 
Reuben Chapman, Chase, Chipman, Clarke, Cobb, Cocke, 
Collin, Crozier, Cullom, Culver, Cummins, Cunningham, 
Daniel, Garrett Davis, De Mott, Dobbin, Dromgoole, Dun- 
lap, Erdman, John H. Ewing, Edwin H. Ewing, Foster, 
Giles, Goodyear, Gordon, Graham, Grider, Grinnell, Gro- 
ver, Hamlin, Hampton, Haralson, Harmanson, Harper, 
Henley, Herrick, Hoge, John W. Houston, George 5. 
Houston, Edmund W. Hubard, Hungerford, Washington 
Hunt, James B. Hant, Charles J. Ingersoll, Joseph R, In- 
gersoll, Andrew Johnson, George W. Jones, Seaborn Jones, 
Kennedy, Daniel P. King, Preston King, Thomas Butler 
King, Lawrence, Leake, La Sere, Lewis, Lumpkin, Me- 
Clean, McClelland, MeClernand, McConnell, Joseph J 
McDowell, McGaughey, McHenry, Mclivaine, McKay, 
John P. Martin, Barclay Martin, Miller, Morris, Morse, 
| Moseley, Niven, Owen, Payne, Pendleton, Pettit, Pollock, 
| Price, Rathbun, Reid, Relfe, Rhett, Ritter, Roberts, Julius 
Rockwell, John A. Rockwell, Runk, Sawyer, Scammon, 
Seaman, Seddon, Severance, Leonard H. Sims, Simpson, 
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a ith, Thomas Smith, Caleb B. Smith, Stanton, 
Tren ee Stewart, St. John, Strohm, Strong, Sykes, 
Thibodeaux, Thomasson, James Thompson, Jacob Thomp- 
, = Thurman, Tibbatts, Tredway, Trumbo, Vinton, Wick, 
Williams, Wood, Woodward, Yancey, Yell, and Yost—143. 

So the amendment was rejected. ; 

And the question recurring on the adoption of 


the resolution, 


Mr. G. DAVIS moved that it be laid upon the 


table. 


Mr. 





D. was proceeding to remark that the select 


ing would report in the course of next week— 


When he was called to order; the motion to lay 


on the table admitting of no debate, 


Mr. BRODHEAD rose to a question of order. | 


He submitted that one motion to lay on the table 
had already been made and rejected, and that it 


was not, therefore, in order to renew that motion. | 
Mr. G. DAVIS said that that motion was made | 
before the amendment was disposed of. The ques- | 


tion was now different. 


The SPEAKER overruled the point of order, 
on the ground that there had been intervening ac- | 


tion. hen the first motion to lay on the table 
had been made, the resolution and amendment were 
both pending. Since then, the amendment had 
been disposed of, and the resolution alone was now 
before the House. 

Mr. G. DAVIS asked the yeas and nays on his 
motion; which were refused. 

And the question being taken, the House decided 
that the resolution should not be laid on the table. 
The question again recurring on its adoption, 

Mr. B. MARTIN said he was not disposed to 
be captious in relation to the printing—— _ 

The SPEAKER, (interposing.) Nothing in the 
way of debate is in order. , 

Mr. MARTIN desired, he said, to put an inqui- 
ry to the chairman of the select committee, [Mr. 





Hentey.] What would be the cost of printing | 


these 35,000 copies ? 
Mr. HENLEY rose to reply, but was prevented 
by calls to order. 


The yeas and nays were ordered on the adop- | 


tion of the resolution. ; 
Mr. HENLEY again rose to reply to the inqui- 


ry of Mr. Martin, but was again interrupted by | 


calls to order. 

The question, “ Shall the resolution be adopt- 
ed?’’ was then taken, and decided in the affirmative, 
as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Abbott, John Quincy Adams, Arnold, 
Atkinson, Bedinger, Blanchard, Brinkerhoff, William G. 
Brown, Buffington, William W. Campbell, John H. Camp- 
bell, Carroll, Cathcart, Augustus A. Chapman, Chase, Chip- 
man, Cocke, Collin, Cranston, Culver, Cunningham, Jetffer- 
son Davis, De Mott, Dillingham, Dixon, Dockery, Dunlap, 
Faran, Ficklin, Foot, Foster, Fries, Garvin, Gentry, Gid- 


dings, Giles, Goodyear, Gordon, Graham, Grider, Grinnell, | 


Hamlin, Hampton, Haralson, Henley, Hoge, E. B. Holmes, 
Hopkins, Hough, John W. Houston, E, W. Hubard, Saimn- 
uel D. Hubbard, Hungerford, Washington Hunt, Charles J. 
Ingersoll, Joseph R. Ingersoll, Jenkins, James H. Johnson, 
Andrew Johnson, George W. Jones, Kennedy, Daniel P. 
King, Thomas Butler King, Lawrence, Leake, Leib, Lewis, 
Long, McClelland, McConnell, Joseph J. McDowell, James 
McDowell, McGaughey, McHenry, Marsh, John P. Martin, 
Moseley, Moulton, Niven, Owen, Parrish, Pendleton, Perrill, 
Perry, Pettit, Phelps, Pollock, Price, Ramsey, Relfe, Ritter 


Roberts, Julius Rockwell, John A. Rockwell, Root, Runk, || 


Russell, Sawtelle, Sawyer, Scammon, Schenck, Seaman, | 


Seddon, Leonard H. Sims, Truman Simith, Caleb B. Smith, 
Robert Smith, Stanton, Starkweather, St. John, Strong, 


Sykes, Thibodeaux, Thomasson, James Thompson, Thur- | 


inan, Tibbatts, Tredway, Vinton, Wentworth, Wheaton, | 


Wick, Williams, Winthrop, and Woodworth—127. 
NAYS—Messrs. Stephen Adams, Ashmun, Barringer, 
sell, Benton, Biggs, James Black, James A. Black, Bowlin, 


Boyd, Brodhead, Burt, Reuben Chapman, Clarke, Cobb, | 
Crozier, Cullom, Daniel, Garrett Davis, Dobbin, Dromgoole, | 
Erdman, John H. Ewing, Edwin H. Ewing, Grover, Har- | 
inanson, Herrick, George S. Houston, James B. Hunt, Sea- | 
born Jones, Preston King, La Sere, Lumpkin, McClean, | 
McKay, Barclay Martin, Morris, Morse, Payne, Rathbun, | 


Reid, Rhett, Severance, Simpson, Thomas Smith, Stewart, 


Strohm, Jacob Thompson, Trumbo, Wood, Woodward, | 


Yancey, Yell, Young, and Yost—55. 
So the resolution was adopted. 


Mr. McCLELLAND moved that the House re- 


solve itself into Committee of the Whole on the | 


state of the Union. 
Mr. SCHENCK asked him to withdraw the 


motion, to enable him to present a paper touching 


the bill under consideration in committee, (the river | 


and harbor bill.) 

The motion was not withdrawn. 

And the question having been taken, and deci- 
ded in the affirmative, the House resolved itself 
into Committee of the Whole on the state of the 


Union, (Mr. Tuomas Smirn, of Indiana, in the 
chair.) 
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committee heretofore appointed on the public print- 








Mr. BRODHEAD made an ineffectnal effort to | 


it 


take up the bill in relation to the licensing of canal 
boats. 
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The committee then resumed the consideration | 
of the bill making appropriations for the improve- | 


ment of certain harbors and rivers, and the amend- 
ments thereto pending. 

Mr. YANCEY gave notice 
in order, offer the following 
was read for information: 


‘‘For the deepening of the channels over Dog 
river and Choctaw Pass bars, in Mobile bay, 
$50,000.” 

Mr. FARAN said, before voting for any work 
of internal improvement, he must be satisfied of its 
constitutionality, as well as of its expediency. He 
would like to see an amendment of the Constitution, 
so to define the powers of the General Government 


amendment; which 


that he would, when | 


over this — as to enable us distinctly to de- | 
termine whether a work is national in its character. | 


In reference to every work of this kind he inclined 
to a rigid, rather than to a loose, construction of 
the Constitution. For these reasons, he approved 
of the veto of General Jackson of the Maysville 
road bill. Had the principle imbodied in that bill 
been adopted by the Government, and the works in 
contemplation been carried out, they would have 


rendered the Government bankrupt. 
sage saved the Government and the people from 
such a catastrophe. 

dut those works which were clearly national in 
character, which came within the pale of the Con- 
stitution, and which the public interests required 
to be taken care of, were not to be neglected; there 


| were many of this character, although they were 


not specifically provided for in the Constitution. 


from, general grants, as were the powers to grant 
pensions, to pay fishing bounties, to make fortifi- 
cations and harbors on the seacoast—none of which 
were specifically granted, but which were admitted 
by all, and acted upon every day. 


| 


This bill provided for two classes of works—for 


improvements of harbors, and of rivers. As the 
former had been dwelt upon, and conclusively de- 
fended, he should direct his remarks to the subject 
of the rivers provided for in this bill. 


These riv- | 


ers had been declared common highways, and for- | 


ever free to the citizens of the United States; they 
belonged equally to the citizens of all the States. 
The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Ruerr] 
had said that the States of Virginia and Kentucky 
owned the Ohio river; but no State had the right 
to levy toll, or to interfere with the navigation of 
that river; and what kind of ownership is that 
which authorizes the exercising no somal over the 
property. ‘These great channels of commerce be- 


| long to the people of the United States; they should 


be improved by the people, the fund to come out 
of the common treasury of the country. We sent 
our navy abroad to protect our commerce against 


. . ° . ¥ 
pirates, and to this he had no objection; but in our | 


western rivers we had obstacles as dangerous to 
navigation, and requiring, in as great a degree, a 
defence against them. The improvement of these 
rivers he looked upon as a measure of public de- 
fence and general welfare. The commerce upon 
them equally with the commerce upon the high 


. e > i] 
seas, required protection. Mr. F. presented statis- | 


tics showing the value and extent of our western 
commerce; the number of boats employed; their 
_ increase; and its great importance generally. 
The amount of commerce annually floated on our 
western waters was $230,000 ,000—a greater amount 
than the whole of our foreign commerce put to- 
gether, both imports and exports. We appropri- 
ate annually $5,000,000 or $6,000,000 for the navy, 


for the protection of our commerce on the high | 


seas, and scarcely paid any attention to our west- 
ern commerce, which needed protection to a fully 
equal degree. 

It was said by gentlemen that notwithstanding 
the immense amount expended on these works, no 
good had been done. But Mr. F. contended that 
the benefit should be looked for in the vastly im- 
proved condition of the country. 

Mr. F. next passed to the item appropriating 
for the Louisville and Portland canal, and gave his 


| 


Mr. GORDON did not believe that Congress 
had the power to engage this Government in inter- 
nal improvements for the sake of those internal im- 
pravements; and still he was of the opinion that 
they had the power to make some of the appropri- 
ations contained in this bill. He read from the 
Constitution, and held that whatever power Con- 
gress possessed on the subject of the improvement 
of pel eae and rivers, is derived from the power to 


‘lay and collect taxes for the common defence and 
| general welfare, and to provide and maintain a 


jand unnavigable rivers. 


navy. There was a distinction between navigable 
He read from a paper 
which he held in his hand the authority of the 
common law upon this subject, and in accordance 
therewith held that those navigable rivers where 


| the tide ebbs and flows, and the great lakes, were 


| that do not come within this class. 


the public property of the nation, and as much un- 
der the jurisdiction of the General Government for 
purposes of improvement as the high seas them- 
selves; and he devia’ the authority of this Govern- 
ment to engage directly or indirectly in the con- 
struction of roads and canals, or of improvements 
He came from 
a district in New York where no improvements of 
the kind had ever been made, with the exception 


| perhaps of two small light-houses, and where none 


| required two hundred million dollars, and have | 
That Mes- || 


ever would be made. Hence he had no peculiar 
local interest in this bill; and with regard to the 
Hudson river, he did not appear here as the adyo- 
cate of the improvement of the overslaugh. He 


| should vote for it by itself; but his final vote upon 


|| the bill would depend entirely upon the other ap- 


| propriations which were connected with it. 


his Government had no right to improve the 
sea, or any navigable river where the tide ebbs and 
flows, except for the purpose of giving protection 
to the navy of the Government, or to facilitate our 


'| military operations; or, in other words, for any 
yy . . i} 
They were clearly included under, and deducible 


purpose, except to establish a navy to protect our 
commerce, or defend us from invasion. Some of 


| the appropriatfons proposed for the harbors of 


| Lakes Ene and Michigan ought to be made, to 
| protect our navy and our commerce in cuse of a 
| controversy with Great Britain, or the Power which 


may hold the Canadas. He objected to the man- 
ner in which the appropriations for the lakes and 
rivers have heretofore been made and expended— 
a few thousand dollars scattered along at every lit- 


tle cove, harbor, and inlet, without accomplishing 


| an effective defence atany one point; and advised his 
| western friends, instead of continuing this system, 


which looked rather like a scramble for a division 


| of the spoils than a wise provision for the wants of 


the country, to select some one, two, or three eli- 
gible points upon which to concentrate our appro- 
priations, and to make there efficient harbors for 
military and commercial protection and defence. 
He referred to the manner in which the appropria- 
tions had been expended for the improvement of 


| the overslaugh in the Hudson; the estimates for 


this work being $819,634, and $370,000 having 
been appropriated upon it at different times; and 
then, the appropriation having ceased, leaving the 
work incomplete and insecure, so that it had been 
washed away and injured, and had done little or 
no good. 

Mr. WOOD (in his seat) said it had done much 
good, 

Mr. GORDON. Little good in proportion to 
what would have been done had the appropriation 
been made, and the work carried on in a proper 
and judicious manner. He read froin a report of 


| Colonel Abert, showing the importance of the im- 
| provement of the Hudson in a military point of 


| view, and considered that the on! 


ground on 


| which this appropriation could be justified was, 
| that while it facilitates and advances the commerce 


of these States and of the civilized world, which is 


| borne upon its waters in so immense quazitities, it 


views in advocacy of this measure, as designed for | 


the relief of the commerce of the country from the 


‘| oppressive taxation imposed upon it. 


is also necessary, in a military view, to. facilitate 


| the transportation of troops and munitions of war 


in case of war. eat 
Mr. TIBBATTS was understood to inquire 
whether the improvement of the Ohio and the 


| Mississippi rivers was not called for on the same 
| ground ? 
|” Mr. GORDON resuming, replied that, with ref- 


erence to them, he had not yet made up his mind 
that they were arms of the sea, that they ebbed 


‘and flowed, and were subject to admiralty and 


| maritime jurisdiction. 
| phis convention had made what was certainly a 


He knew that the Mem- 


new discovery—that these inland streams were 
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‘‘ inland seas,’’ where ships float, and where | 
whales could swim, he supposed. But he was | 
not yet satisfied; his mind wanted more light; and | 
he believed after all that the light struck up by 
that convention was a sort of ignis fatwus which, 
instead of leading them into a safe harbor, would 
lead them into the swamp, from which they would | 
never emerge, of political darkness—he would not | 
say of poliucal destruction. He was not going to | 
quarrel about the Ohio and the Mississippi; he | 
cared not where the money was expended, if ex- | 
pended properly and where itis oe for objects | 
which are within the pale of the Constitution. 

A great ery had been made, especially by the 
gentieman from Alabama, [Mr. Payneg,] that more 
money had been expended for defence at the North 

the South. Mr. G. dissented from this 


than at 
statement with reference to what had already been | 
expended; but Texas had not come in for her | 
share yet. The State of Texas would soon be 
ieard by her Representatives on this floor, and soon | 
we should be called upon to appropriate millions | 
on millions for her harbors; she would fix herself 
like a horse-leech upon the treasury of the country, 
and would not give over until gorged, and all her | 
ports and harbors had received due attention from 
the treasury of this nation—more attention than | 
they deserve, and more than other sections have | 
received, 

Having finished what he had to say upon the 
bill, he wished now to speak a little of matters 
and things in general, as the ** state of the Union 
generally’? was ‘under consideration.”” The 
West, the great and growing West, had complain- 
ed. that it had not been fairly dealt by. (Mr. G. 
referred to an article from the * Daily Times’’ 
upon this subject.] He was sorry to see such 
complaints, for he really thought the West was 
nearly all the appropriations that were 
made, and still they were not satisfied. 

{A voice: ** What have we got?’’ 

Mr. G. would tell them what they had got. He 
had heard some gentlemen the other day say, upon 
the authority of a distinguished southern statesman 
who had taken a prominent part at the Memphis 
convention, that some fifteen or sixteen millions of 
dollars had been expended in the West, which were 
not worth a dollar. Who had got this immense 
amount but the West? It had been expended upon 
the rivers and the harbors on the lakes for the ben- 
efit of the West. 

'A voice: ** For the benefit of the East also.””] 

No, (contended Mr. G.) for the benefit of the 
West. The great Erie canal, and the line of com- 
nunications from the East to the West to the farm- 
of New York has been a curse rather than a 
sing; it has brought the West nearer to the city 
of New York than the very lands of his constitu- 
ents, which were within sixty miles of the Hud- 
son river. There had already been appropriated 
for these western lakes $2,861,964, not one doliar 
of which went for the benefit of New York or the 
eastern States, 

[A voice: ** Where is Buffalo ?”’ 

Mr. MeCLELLAND inquired if Lakes Ontario, 
Champlain, and a part of Erie, were counted in the 
Wi St: 

Mr. GORDON. Since the completion of the 
Welland canal the y were. 

Some confusion and some irregular conversation 
followed. 

Mr. G. further stated that the benefit of these 
reat lines of communication inured especially and 
iimost exclusively to the West, enabling them to 
become the powerful and successful competitors of 
the market of New,York in agricultural produc- 
tions, and injuring, in this point of view, instead of 
benefiting the farmers of the State of New York. 

The West (Mr. G. continued) had had 6,642,782 
acres of land, worth at least $1 50 per acre, in ad- 
dition to nearly three millions of dollars given for 
roads and canals. He heard a voice saying they 
had fought for it, and won the whole of it. Where 
was the West (he asked) in the revolutionary war? 
In the womb of time. New York and the old 
thirteen States fought for and won the whole of the 
public domain, and ceded it to the confederation 
and the Union; and this Government had mag- 
hanimously given away to this young and grow- 
ing lifant of the West 6,642,000 acres of land for 
roads and canals, besides near three million dol- 
This was not all. There were 

is reported this session appropriating for inter- 
Nal improvements in the West nearly three million 


ettine 
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t inh money. 
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eight million acres of land. | 
Not only that, but they wanted all the mineral || 
lands brought within the general land policy, and |, 
then they would introduce bills to cede these lands | 
to the States in which they lie. And if all this || 
was not done, they would complain, he supposed, | 
that they were not well treated. This was all very | 
modest! Still the West complained that it had | 
been ‘* wronged, plundered, oppressed; and out- 

raged.’’ 

It had been stated that we were to purchase free | 
trade in the ports of Great Britain for our grain 
and breadstuffs by the surrender of half of the ter- | 
ritory of Oregon, and qreduction of our own tariff. 
He did not believe that our policy should be reg- | 
ulated or governed by the policy of Great Britain 
in any respect; that our just rights in Oregon were | 
to be maintained at every hazard, and our tariff | 
modified without any regard to what Great Britain | 
might do with her own tariff. If we should cede 
the one-half of Oregon as the equivalent for the || 
reduction of the tariff, she might turn round and 
raise her duties, and would do so undoubtedly, | 
and shut her ports against the entrance of our | 
breadstuffs whenever it might suit her interests, 
He was a revenue-tariff man, and he held that we | 
ought to do what our duty required in the matter | 
of modifying our tariff, without reference to the ac- | 
tion of Great Britain upon hers. . The tariff of 1842 || 
should be the basis of our action, and such mod- 
ifications should be made as time and experience || 
had shown to be necessary, with reference to the 
treasury and to equal justice to all the great in- 
terests of the country. 

[Before Mr. G. had concluded his remarks, of 
which the above is but a general sketch, the chair- |} 
man’s hammer fell, and he resumed his seat.] 

The committee, finding itself without a quorum, 
rose and reported that fact to the House. 

The SPEAKER, by consent, laid before the | 
House the following Executive communications: | 

I, A letter from the Secretary of War, transmit- 
ting, in obedience to the resolution of the House of 
the 2Ist ultimo, reports relative to the condition of 
Fort Dearborn, at Chicago, Hlinois, as to the con- 
version of the same into a marine hospital, and 
whether the land near said fort cannot be sold, in 
order to raise the necessary amount to defray the 
expenses of so converting the same; and also as to 
the propriety of selling the site of said fort, &e.; 
which letter, &c., were referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

II. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, 
transmitting a report in answer to the resolution 
of the House of the 16th ult., relative to the pur- 
chase of hemp for the use of the navy; the growth, | 
quality, and price paid for the same; and the meas- 
ures, if any, taken under the law establishing a 
hemp agency in Kentucky and Missouri; which 
letter and report were referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

III. A letter from the Postmaster General, in 
answer to the resolution of the House of the 3d 
instant, relative to arrangements made by him for 
the transportation of the mail between this and 
foreign countries, accompanied by copies of con- 
tracts, &c., together with the copies of the bids, 
contracts, &c.; which letter, &c., were referred to 
the Commitiee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

IV. A letter from the Treasurer of the United | 
States, transmitting copie s of his accounts for the 
service of the Post Office Department for the year 
ending the 30th June, 1845; which letter and ac- | 
counts were referred to the Committee of Ways | 
and Means. 

Mr. YANCEY moved that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union, to resume the consideration of the | 
river and harbor bill. 

Mr. ASHMUN moved that the House adjourr. 

The yeas and nays were asked. 

Mr. JAMES THOMPSON asked leave to offer | 
a resolution changing the hour of meeting to eleven 
o’clock, whilst this bill was under discussion. 

The resolution was not received. 

The yeas and nays were ordered on the motion | 
to adjourn. 

Mr. ASHMUN withdrew the motion. 

Mr. THOMPSON again asked leave to offer his 
resolution: 

Objected to. . 

The question was then taken on the motion of | 
Mr. Yancey, and the vote stood—ayes 55, noes | 
45. [No quorum voting.] 


he House adj 
Mr. HENLEY moved that when the Hotsent: 
journs, it adjourn to meet to-morrow at eleven 
o’clock. 

The SPEAKER said the motion was not ip 
order. 

The yeas and nays were ordered on the Motion 
to adjourn, and, being taken, were—yeas 58, nays 


| 60. 


So the House refused to adjourn. 
On motion of Mr. HENLEY, it was resolved 


|| that when the House adjourns, it adjourn to meet 


at eleven o’clock to-morrow. 

Mr. YANCEY moved that the House resolye 
itself into Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. WINTHROP moved that the House ad- 
journ. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and, being 
taken, were—yeas 51, nays 59. ” 

So the House refused to adjourn. 

But no quorum voted. 

Mr. PRICE moved that there be a call of the 
House; which motion was agreed to. 

Mr. J.R. INGERSOLL moved that the House 
adjourn. 

he yeas and nays were ordered, and, being ta- 
ken, were—yeas 58, nays 54. 
So the House adjourned. 


IN SENATE. 
Wepnespay, March 11, 1846. 


The Journal having been read, 

Mr. WOODBRIDGE presented the petition of 
citizens of Wisconsin, praying the establishment 
of a daily mail on the route between Detroit and 
Milwaukie; which was referred to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Mr. BAGBY presented the memorial of Wilson 
& Hallett, of Mobile, Alabama, praying that an 
amount of duties paid by them on a quantity of 
salt subsequently destroyed by fire, may be refund- 
ed to them; which was referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

Mr. CHALMERS presented the memorial of 
the Legislature of Mississippi, praying that the 
sixteenth sections, or school lands in that State, 
covered by Indian reservations, may be located on 
other public lands in the State of Mississippi; 
which was referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. DICKINSON presented two petitions of 
citizens of Genesee county, New York, praying 
the abrogation of certain treaties made with the 
Seneca Indians; which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. BENTON presented the memorial of lieu- 
tenants of the United States army, holding the ap- 
pointments of adjutants of regiments, praying to be 
allowed the additional ration provided for by the 
act of March 2, 1827; which was referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. ; 

Mr. WEBSTER presented three petitions of cit- 


_izens of Massachusetts, praying that steel may be 


admitted into the ports of the United States free of 
duty; which were referred to the Committee on 
Manufactures. 

Mr. W. also presented a petition of citizens of 
New York, praying the abrogation of certain trea- 
ties made with the Seneca Indians; which was re- 


| ferred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


On motion of Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, 
the petition of the heirs of Major E. A. Ripley, 
was taken from the table, and referred to the Com- 
mittee of Claims. 

Mr. SIMMONS submitted the following reso- 
lution; which was agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads be instructed to inquire into the ex- 
pediency of establishing a mail-route from the city 
of Providence, Rhode Island, to Framingham de- 
»6t, on the Boston and Worcester railroad, through 
Pusrenaieet village, in North Providence, the east- 
erly part of Cumberland, West Wrentham, Frank- 


| lin, Medway, and Holliston. 


REPORTS FROM COMMITTEES. 


Mr. FAIRFIELD, from the Committee on Na- 
val Affairs, reported back to the Senate a bill (from 
the House) for the relief of John E. Holland, with- 
out amendment. 

Mr. SEVIER, from the Committee on Com- 
merce, to whom was referred the bill providing 
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